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SHADOWS. 


SHADOWS of the morning, on the way! 
Shadows of a morning, fresh and gay! 
Shadows of the morning, like a maiden’s tears 

adorning 
For her bridal,—oh! how soon ye pass 
away! 


Shadows of the midday, cool and calm, 
Shadows of Oasis, and of palm! 
Where a weary pair are resting, after heat of 
desert blest in 
Airs that wander in those shadows, breath- 
ing balm. 


Shadows of the evening, how they fall ! 
Sombre, dank, and heavy, like a pall! 
Slow at first, they quicken; then they thicken, 

thicken, thicken, 
Till they rush upon us, myriads, veiling all. 


Shadows of the midnight, dark and drear! 
cena ~ of the midnight, fraught with 
ear! 
But for hopes we fondest cherish, faiths we 
dare not let to perish, 
Oye awful, awful shadows! And so near! 
Spectator. A. G. 


A NORTHERN SAILOR. 
I SHALL slip my cable, Polly, 
Some night when the sun sinks low; 
When the tide is moaning, moaning, 
Just between the ebb and the flow. 


How can they rest at night, Polly, 

Far away from the sound of the sea? 
I could not die in my bed, dear, 

If the waves they called not me, 


They never have called in vain, Polly, 
I gave to the great North Sea, 

The best of all I had, child, 
It has taken my heart from me. 


I have never been able to rest, dear, 
Nor safely bide at home, 

For the sea was calling, calling, 
And I must breast the foam. 


And once when I came back, Polly, 
They told me my wife was dead, 

Her eyes were as blue as the sea, child, 
That springtime that we wed. 


Ah, Polly, I loved her dearly, 
But she hated the wild North Sea, 
She saw not its glorious beauty, 
Strong, cruel, but oh! how free. 


I have sometimes wondered, Polly, 
If it heard the words she said, 
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** You should not have married a wife then, 


You can love naught else save the sea, 
You had better stay with it forever, 
You never have cared for me.”’ 


Was it in anger, Polly, 
That it rose so high one day 

And drown’d both my little lads, dear, 
That were playing down there in the bay? 


It was hard, hard on me, Polly, 
To tell their mother the sea 
Had taken them from us forever. 
She turned her face from me, 


And answered, ‘‘ The sea has heard me, 
Because of the words that I said, 

It has taken my children from me, 
Go! leave me to mourn my dead.” 


I left her alone with her sorrow, 
And I sought the storm-beat shore, 
Where my boys had played so often, 
Where they should play no more. 


And I told the North Sea, Polly, 
That smiled so fair and blue, 

I must always love her forever, 
That in spite of all I was true. 


And so it has ever been, Polly, 
I have always given the sea 
The best that I had to give, dear, 
For it stole my soul from me. 


And I know that I could not rest, dear, 
In my grave, if away from the sea; 

I shall still hear it calling, calling, 
No matter how deep I be. 


Ah, well! I shall slip my cable 
Some night, ’twixt the ebb and the flow, 

I shall hear the great sea calling, 
And I shall arise and go. 
Academy. 


THE hill pines were sighing, 
O’ercast and chill was the day: 

A mist in the valley lying 
Blotted the pleasant May. 


But deep in the glen’s bosom 
Summer slept in the fire 

Of the odorous gorse-blossom 
And the hot scent of the brier. 


A ribald cuckoo clamored, 
And out of the copse the stroke 
Of the iron axe that hammered 
The iron heart of the oak. 


Anon a sound appalling, 
As a hundred years of pride 
Crashed, in the silence falling: 


FLORENCE PEACOCK. 


And the shadowy pine-trees sighed. 


When I told her I could not leave it, 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Till the day that I was dead. 








LOWELL IN HIS POETRY. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
LOWELL IN HIS POETRY. 

I HAVE seen it stated, in one of the nu- 
merous obituary notices of Mr. Lowell 
which have been published in the newspa- 
pers since his death, that it was among the 
innocent mannerisms of his later years to 
display a little half-serious, half-humorous 
irritation when anybody called him an 
American. “Iam notan American,” he 
would say, “I am an Englishman —an 
Englishman of New England.” I do not 
know whether this story is authentic, but 
I can conceive that it might well be so. 
The elementary fact about Lowell, which 
stands at the threshold of every discussion 
of his works, is that he was born and bred 
a New Englander. It is a fact which he 
himself does not permit his readers to for- 
get. In his prose and his verse he goes 
back to it again andagain. He proclaims 
it with something like a shout of defiance 
in his earlier period of poetical fertility, 
when he was waving the stars and stripes 
hotly in the face of Secessionists and 
slave-holders : — 

I first drew in New England’s air, and from 
her hardy breast, 

Sucked in the tyrant-hating milk that will not 
let me rest ; 

And if my words seem treason to the dullard 
and the tame, 

’Tis but my Bay-state dialect—our fathers 
spake the same. 

And in his later and less exalted mood 
of reflection and retrospection, he insists 
on the same point, dwelling lovingly upon 
the old colonial traditions, the quaint, 


time-honored customs, and the charm of: 


that austere northern climate, with its late 
springs, its mellow, lingering autumns, and 
its short, fierce summers, in which his 
youth was passed. In some beautiful pas- 
sages of the essay on “ Cambridge Thirty 
Years Ago,” he has brought home to us 
the rural and almost archaic simplicity of 
the life in the older states of the Puritan 
foundation, before the middle of the cen- 
tury. “Tome the dialect,” he says else- 
where, speaking of the language in which 
Hosea Biglow uttered memorable things, 
“was native, was spoken all about me as 
a boy, at a time when an Irish day-laborer 
was as rare as an American one now... . 
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When I write in it, it is as in a mother 
tongue, and I am carried far back beyond 
any studies of it to long ago noonings in 
my father’s hay-fields, and to the talk of 
Sam and Job over their jug of d/ackstrap 
under the shadow of the ash-tree which 
still dapples the grass whence they have 
been gone so long.” In truth, he was a 
Yankee of the Yankees, by blood, by birth, 
by training, and, to a large extent, by tem- 
perament as well. The fact isin nowise 
inconsistent with that other and well-un- 
derstood one that he was also —or that he 
became — very much of a cosmopolitan. 
In him, as in so many other men, great 
and small, there was a certain dualism of 
nature and character. He, too, was of 
those who carry two heads under their 
hats, two men’s hearts behind their waist- 
coats. Looking at him in the maturity of 
his years and experience those who knew 
him best recognized these diverse, but not 
warring, elements. He “beat his music 
out ” from the clash and contact of the two 
influences. He was at once a Yankee and 
an European ; a provincial and a cosmo- 
politan; a preacher and a poet; a vehe- 
ment and even violent partisan and a critic 
of wide culture and large humanity; a cit- 
izen of Massachusetts and a citizen of the 
world. As Lowell grew older it was the 
wider element that waxed, the narrower 
and more limited that waned. But it was 
the latter that was the stronger and more 
characteristic during the years of his great- 
est activity and that inspired the larger 
part of the work by which he is likely to 
be permanently remembered. Literature 
will know him longest, not as the critic, or 
as the writer of elegies and lyrics and 
“odes,” but as the poet who gave literary: 
form and value to the indigenous humor, 
rhetoric, and satire of the farmers of New 
England. 

One may say this without in the least 
undervaluing or depreciating that versa- 
tility which struck so many, who knew him 
or read of him, as the characteristic qual- 
ity of his intellect. It is not surprising 
that much has been made of this, more 
particularly among an Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple who always, as Mr. Froude says, pre- 
fer to ask what a man has “done” rather 
than what he zs. No one would deny that 
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Lowell had the faculty for doing many 
things, and that on the whole he did them 
well. His was not the smattering ineffi- 
ciency of the amateur who has a small 
interest in everything because he has a 
great interest in nothing. Lowell was a 
workman to the core; it was part of his 
training, his character, his scheme of life, 
to do what he did with his might. Qsdd- 
guid volet valde volet. It is possible to 
be versatile without being shallow; and 
Lowell was never shallow, but, on the con- 
trary, skilful, thorough, and scholarly in 
whatsoever things he found to put his 
hand to. He started life as a satirist, and 
he became the most vigorous, poignant, 
and effective satirist of his generation. 
He turned to lyric and elegiac verse, and 
he attained to great and finished excel- 
lence in that kind. He drew the sword in 
party warfare, and made some splendid 
play with the weapon before he returned 
it to the scabbard. He set himself to 
master the literature of half-a-dozen na- 
tions, and succeeded without apparently 
an effort. He turned to criticism and 
wrote essays On poets and poetry as few 
Frenchmen, fewer Englishmen, and hardly 
a single American could have written 
them. At fifty-eight, after twenty years 
spent in the study and the lecture-room, 
he took up diplomacy, and made a model 
ambassador, And not the least of his tri- 
umphs was that this New England poet 
and professor was able to settle in London 
at threescore, and to achieve such a social 
success as falls to the lot of few men, even 
among those who have breathed the air of 
our society —so capricious in its taste, so 
difficult to understand aright — from their 
boyhood. 

But is it too fanciful to attribute much 
even of the intellectual tact, the mental 
dexterity, to which these facts point, to 
the accidents of Mr. Lowell's birth and 
origin? That versatility which was so 
striking, that elasticity of mind and ready 
adaptability of intellect, which went along 
with a resolute severity of character and 
morals, was, it may be, only the refined 
and cultivated development of the innate 
handiness of the Yankee. It isa singular 
and very interesting type of the human 
kind which has been evolved on the sea- 
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board of the north Atlantic. Ifthe Yan- 
kee is sprung from the Puritan strain, he 
is also the offspring of Seva MVecessitas, 
most excellent mother and nurse of strong 
men. Cast upon an iron shore, forced to 
defend themselves against ambuscading 
Indians, filibustering French and Dutch 
and Spaniards, bullying British officials, 
and enemies of ali kinds, carefully disci- 
plined by those highly capable instructors 
of the young, Hunger, Cold, and Want, 
the children of that “ hard-faced, atrabil- 
ious, earnest-eyed race, stiff from long 
wrestling with the Lord in prayer,” be- 
came the most dexterous and managing 
of men — quick - fingered, keen-sighted, 
full of shifts and devices, the masters of 
many trades, and of all expedients. The 
Yankee is a born inventor; there are no 
mechanics in the world like him for inge- 
nuity of hand and brain and fertility in 
discovering, scheming, improving. “ This 
new Greculus esuriens,” says Lowell, 
“will make a living out of anything. He 
will invent new trades as well as tools.” 
The author of the “ Biglow Papers ” knew 
his countrymen. Perhaps he thought that 
he, too, under other circumstances, might 
have been obliged to turn his active brain, 
and his quick intelligence, to the invent- 
ing of patent washing-machines and the 
making of cheap clocks. The gods willed 
otherwise. Lowell was able to become a 
scholar and a poet; but the Yankee’s dex- 
terity, and resourcefulness, and ready 
adaptability — his delight in doing many 
things and being the master of many 
trades — remained with him. 

It comes out, I think, in his poetry. In 
this, as in his life, he is versatile. He has 
sung on one clear harp to many tones. 
One cannot help thinking, sometimes, 
that the note had been clearer and sweeter 
if the tones had been fewer. For a large 
part of his verse strikes one not so much 
as the spontaneous burst of music that 
forces from the full-charged throat of the 
artist, as the dexterous imitative work of 
the clever artisan. The writing of most 
youthful poets is an echo; but much of 
Lowell’s is not an echo, but the conscious, 
skilful fabrication of poetical commodities 
made to order in various styles. There 
is,as Mr. Rossetti says, a great deal of 
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literary make believe” about “ The Le- 
gend of Brittany,” and “ Prometheus,” and 
“ Rhoecus,” and many other of the earlier 
series of poems. One is surprised, on 
looking through them, to see how many 
moods and styles they reproduce. The 
quick-fingered New England workman, 
delighting in the consciousness of his own 
mastery of the handicraft, can work to any 
pattern, and the work when done is quite 
up to sample and fairly sound, serviceable, 
proof against wind and weather. Whether 
he is writing for the moment under the 
influence of Keats, of Shelley, of Byron, 
of Wordsworth, or of Longfellow, he is 
always a quite competent and well-taught 
player on the instrument who, at least, 
knows pretty well what it can be made to 
do. Lowell could have been a truly ad- 
mirable parodist if he had chosen. His 
success in catching different styles is dis- 
played in some of the burlesque reviews 
prefixed to the “ Biglow Papers.” The 
Carlylean imitation is really a tour de 
force: — 


Yes, thou poor, forlorn Hosea, with He- 
brew fire-flaming soul in thee, for thee also 
this life of ours has not been without its 
aspects of heavenliest pity and laughingest 
mirth. Conceivable enough! Through coarse 
Thersites’ cloak we have revelation of the 
heart, wild-glowing, world-clasping, that is in 
him. To this soul also the Wecessity of Cre- 
ating somewhat has unveiled its awful front. 
If not Cedipuses and Electras and Alcestises, 
then in God’s name Birdofredum Sawins! 
. . « Of ‘Rev. Homer Wilbur, A.M., Pastor 
of the First Church in Jaalam,’”? we have 
small care tospeak here. Spare touchin him 
of his Melesigenes namesake, save, haply, the 
—blindness! A tolerably caliginose, nephe- 
legeretous elderly gentleman, with infinite 
faculty of sermonizing, muscularized by long 
practice, and excellent digestive apparatus, 
and, for the rest, well-meaning enough, and 
with small private illuminations (somewhat 
tallowy, it is to be feared) of his own. To 
him, there, ‘‘ Pastor of the First Church in 
Jaalam,’’ our Hosea presents himself as a 
quite inexplicable Sphinx-riddle. A rich pov- 
erty of Latin and Greek, so far is clear 
enough, even to eyes peering myopic through 
horn-lensed editorial spectacles — but naught 
farther? O purblind, well-meaning, alto- 
gether fuscous Melesigenes-Wilbur, there are 
things in him incommunicable by stroke of 
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birch! Did it ever enter that old bewildered 
head of thine that there was the Possibility of 
the Infinite in him? To thee, quite wingless 
(and even featherless) biped, has not so much 
even as a dream of wings ever come? ‘ Tal- 
ented young parishioner?’’? Among the Arts 
whereof thou art Magister, does that of seeing 
happen to be one? Unhappy Artium Ma- 
gister! Somehow a Nemean lion, fulvous, 

torrid-eyed, dry-nursed in broad-howling sand- 
wildernesses of a sufficiently rare spirit-Libya 
(it may be supposed) has got whelped among 
the sheep. Already he stands wild-glaring, 

with feet clutching the ground as with oak- 
roots, gathering for a Remus-spring over the 
walls of thy little fold. In heaven’s name, go 
not near him with that flybite crook of thine! 

In good time, thou painful preacher, thou wilt 
go to the appointed place of departed Artil- 
lery-Election Sermons, Right-Hands of Fel- 
lowship, and Results of Councils, gathered 
to thy spiritual fathers with much Latin of the 
Epitaphial sort; thou, too, shalt have thy re- 
ward; but on him the Eumenides have looked, 

not Xantippes of the pit, snake-tressed, finger- 
threatening, but radiantly calm as on antique 
gems; for him paws impatient the winged 
courser of the gods, champing unwelcome bit; 

him the starry deeps, the empyrean glooms, 

and far-flashing splendors await. 


This is surely among the best parodies of 


Carlyle ever written. Properly speaking, 
it is not a parody at all. It is the work of 
a clever craftsman, who has looked into 
the factory, noted exactly how the tools 
are used, and proceeded to turn out an 
article of almost the same make and shape 
for himself. 

But after all, too much may be made of 
this. Lowell’s versatility, his cleverness 
with the fingers of his mind, was not his 
most remarkable gift. It might have 
made him, as it did, a popular writer, a 
charming companion; it gave him worldly 
success and, perhaps, as much happiness 
as is granted to most people, if one may 
judge of such a thing through the frosted 
glass of a man’s books. It gratified his 
fine and keen intelligence to practise 
poetry, as it gratified it to master the dex- 
terous business of diplomacy. But be- 
hind and beneath all this was something 
more. The primary quality of his intel- 
lect, so far as one is able to understand it 
from an examination of his literary work 





as a whole, was not so much that of the 
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poet, or the critic, or the essayist, as that 
of the preacher. This was his vocation 
—the task for which he had a “call;” 
and he felt it so himself, and knew, as 
men do in such cases, that it was at once 
the source of his weakness and his 
strength. There are two curious and in- 
teresting passages in his works — one in 
an early poem, and the other written when 
he was growing old — in which he exhibits 
a consciousness alike of the undeniable 
claims of his “mission” and of the lim- 
itations it imposed upon him. In the 
“ Fable for Critics,” written when he was 
nine-and-twenty he says : — 


There’s Lowell, who's striving Parnassus to 


climb, 

With a whole bale of ésms tied together with 
rhyme; 

He might get on alone, spite of brambles and 
boulders, 

But he can’t with that bundle he has on his 
shoulders. 

The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh 
reachin 

Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing 
and preaching ; 

His lyre has some chords that would ring 
pretty well, 

But he’d rather by half make a drum of the 
shell, 

And rattle away till he’s old as Methusalem, 

At the — of a march to the last new Jeru- 
salem. 


Six-and-twenty years later, in the fine 
lines addressed to George William Curtis, 
he dwells on his happy years of study and 
retirement in the old home at Elmwood, 
on the “calm days that loiter with slow- 
silent tread, nor break my commune with 
the undying dead ;” on the pleasant coun- 
try walks in which he gathered “ fragrant 
store of mother nature's simple-minded 
lore ;” on the busy idleness and delectable 
leisure of that life of peaceful learning and 
rural recreation; and he continues : — 


I sank too deep in this soft-stuffed repose 

That hears but rumors of earth’s wrongs and 
woes ; 

Too well these Capuas could my muscles 
waste, 

Not void of toils, but toils of choice and taste ; 

These still had kept me, could I but have 
quelled 

The Puritan drop that in my veins rebelled. 

But there were times when silent were my 
books 

As jailers are, and gave me sullen looks; 

When = palled, and even the woodland 
path, 

By innocent contrast, filled my heart with 
wrath; 

And I must twist my little gift of words 

Into a scourge of rough and knotted cords, 
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Unmusical, that whistle as they swing, 
To leave on shameless backs their purple 
sting. 

A man is not always the best judge of 
his own character and capacity; but one 
cannot have much doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the self-analysis in both these 
passages. Itis perfectly true that Low- 
ell’s ascent of the Parnassian steep was 
somewhat seriously impeded by the Re- 
publicanism, Neo-Calvinism, Old Liberal- 
ism, Humanitarianism, Meliorism, and the 
rest of the formidable spiritual baggage 
which he had to haul behind him. His 
was not the detachment of mind that goes 
to make — some half-dozen times in a cen- 
tury —a poet whose songs will float down 
the ages. Not for him, with all his love 
of nature, to forget the doubts and sor- 
rows, of a perplexed world as he breathed 
into the shepherd’s oaten reed or pastoral 
pipe. In his hands “the thing became a 
trumpeter ” when he blew vigorous blasts 
of warning or defiance. The “ Puritan 
drop” in the veins of the New Englander 
was too potent for the happy hedonism to 
which the other half of him—the artist 
half — was well enough inclined. He was 
a great reader, a great lover of books, a 
diligent and severe student; his criticism 
is the outcome of a deeply cultivated and 
well-stored mind, informed by good taste, 
by wide humanity, by much knowledge of 
the world. But he was in no sense a 
mere scholarly dilettante, as some have 
chosen, with surely very little warrant, to 
consider him. His taste for experiment 
and imitation did not for a moment lead 
him to intellectual servility. If he some- 
times played on other men’s instruments 
he played his own tune. It was the tune 
which he had heard in the Atlantic breezes 
as they swept through the trees round the 
old home at Elmwood. That the spirit 
of the Lord moves upon the face of the 
waters and over the dry land, that the 
mills of God grind exceeding small, that 
man is born to fulfil his destiny, and that 
it is his destiny to be “free,” above all, 
that justice, and law, and righteousness 
are things for which any man with an im- 
mortal soul in him would willingly die — 
these formed the stock of axioms with 
which the son of the Massachusetts min- 
ister started in life. At the root of him 
there lay the earnestness, the gospelling 
fervor of the New England Calvinist. 
Somebody has called him a tub-thumper 
of genius. The phrase is needlessly of- 
fensive, and does little justice to one whose 
culture was so broad, and his temper so 
“sane” and genial; but it is to a certain 
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extent illustrative. The preacher in him, 
during at least the earlier and more char- 
acteristic period of his work, was more 
than the scholar, more than the critic, or 
the poet. Polished and placid as he was, 
he was, nevertheless, a man with a mes- 
sage for his age. He was strongest when 
he stood up before the congregation to de- 
liver his soul and to take up his parable 
against the world and the devil. The 
tough Bay State hickory showed through 
the European gilt and the Harvard var- 
nish, The voice might sometimes rise to 
a shriek, the gestures become a trifle too 
accentuated; but the orator’s eloquence 
was genuine, alive with the masculine and 
vigorous, if rather windy, rhetoric best 
fitted to go home to the hearts of a people 
nurtured for generations on the pulpit, the 
platform, and the stump. Some of his 
writing has all the qualities of the best 
popular oratory — the ready wit, the fluent 
command of words, the neat turn for allu- 
sion and illustration, the ability to strike 
out an epigram ora pun on the spur of the 
moment, the power of taking the argu- 
ment, as it were, in the stride, the close 
acquaintance with the habits, sentiments, 
and colloquialisms of the people, and the 
constant glow of intense enthusiasm which 
is ready to burst out, on occasion, into a 
flame of leaping and flashing rhetoric. In 
this kind of literary eloquence there are 
few recent writers who have excelled 
Lowell. His works contain some of the 
finest passages of rhetorical verse which 
have been composed this century. One 
feels almost ashamed to quote the lines 
from “The Present Crises,” because 
everybody knows them by heart; but 
hackneyed as they are one cannot be blind 
to the effect of such verses as these: — 


Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose 
party thou shalt stand, 

Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes 
the dust against our land? 

Though the cause of evil prosper, yet ’tis 
Truth alone is strong, 

And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see 
around her throng 

Troops of beautiful, tall angels, to enshield 
her from all wrong. 


There is a passage quite as remarkable, 
and not, perhaps, quite so familiar to the 
present generation, in the “ Yankee Idyll” 
of the second series of the “ Biglow Pa- 
pers :” — 


O strange New World, that yet wast never 


young, 
Whose youth from thee by gripin’ need was 
wrung, 
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Brown 1. eal of the woods, whose baby 
Was prowled round by the Injun’s cracklin’ 


tread, 

An’ who grew’st strong thru’ shifts, an’ wants 
an’ pains, 

Nussed by stern men with empires in their 
brains, 

Who saw in vision their young Ishmael strain 

With each hard hand a vassal ocean’s mane, 

Thou, skilled by Freedom an’ by great events 

To pitch new States ez Old-World men pitch 
tents ; 

Thou, taught by Fate to know Jehovah’s plan 

Thet only manhood ever makes a man, 

An’ whose free latch-string never was drawed 
in 

Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin. 

The grave’s not dug where traitor hands shall 


lay, 
In fearful haste thy murdered corse away. 


This is fine poetry; but it is also particu- 
larly fine rhetoric. Translated into good 
prose it would challenge comparison with 
the most ornate and effective patches of 
purple in the orations of Webster or Ever- 
ett. And Lowell’s own rhetorical prose is 
quite as good in its way as his verse. 
Setting aside Carlyle, and a few passages 
in Ruskin, and one or two in De Quincey, 
there are not many pieces by modern En- 
glish writers to be found which surpass, in 
this kind of oratorical effect, some of the 
exhortations put into the mouth of the 
Reverend Homer Wilbur: — 


In God’s name, let all, who hear nearer 
and nearer the hungry moan of the storm and 
the growl of the breakers, speak out! But, 
alas! we have no right to interfere. If aman 
pluck an apple of mine, he shall be in danger 
of the justice; but if he steal my brother, I 
must be silent. Who says this? Our Con- 
stitution, consecrated by the callous consue- 
tude of sixty years, and grasped in triumphant 
argument by the left hand of him whose right 
hand clutches the clotted slave-whip. Jus- 
tice, venerable with the undethronable majesty 
of countless zons, says—SPEAK! The Past, 
wise with the sorrows and desolations of 
ages, from amid her shattered fanes and wolf- 
housing palaces, echoes—SPEAK! Nature, 
through her thousand trumpets of freedom, 
her stars, her sunrises, her seas, her winds, 
her cataracts, her mountains blue with cloudy 
pines, blows jubilant encouragement, and 
cries—SpEAK! From the soul’s trembling 
abysses the still small voice not vaguely mur- 
murs—SPEAK! But, alas! the Constitution 
and the Honorable Mr. Bagowind, M.C., say 
— BE DuMB! 


As to the character of the sermon which 
this master of the tribune and the lash de- 
livered to his age, not much need be said. 





To posterity it will matter little what giants 
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Lowell set forth to slay, what pestilent 
heresies he strove to stifle. When the 
Secession War has become a tale of as lit- 
tle meaning as the Mexican War, and Lin- 
coln and Grant awake no more memories 
than Scott and “ Santy Anny,” people will 
still read the “ Biglow Papers,” as they 
continued to read “ Hudibras ” long after 
all that Butler satirized had become food 
only for the archeologist and the histo- 
rian. The slavery against which Lowell 
swung his knotted scourge so roughly is 
overthrown, The devil of the slave ques- 
tion is cast out, only to leave, as it hap- 
pens, the seven devils of the free negro 
question behind. In all that Lowell wrote 
on this theme, our interest is now largely 
literary. But his polemical period does 
not lie so far away that this can be the 
case with all his didactic work. With 
much of his sermonizing, and the effect of 
it, this age is rather closely concerned. 
And it must be said that there is hardly 
anything which Lowell wrote that is not 
por eo and intended to awaken worthy 
ambitions, generous effort, an earnest ap- 
preciation of purity, nobility, and truth, 
whether in literature or life. We are all 
rather tired of the enthusiasm of humanity 
now that it has been vulgarized by ten 
thousand leading articles, and .pawed over 
endlessly by professional philanthropy. 
But the thing had not become stale when 
Lowell first wrote; it never did become 
stale in his hands, for he dealt with it sin- 
cerely. He did honestly believe in prog- 
ress, whether it was the progress of the 
nations towards freedom and justice or the 
progress of the individual on the stepping- 
stones of his dead self to higher things. 
On the whole, it is a good sermon—a 
manly and an honest one—nor is the 
preacher to be blamed for the fact that 
some of his hearers have gone away and 
turned the words they beard from the pul- 
pit into feeble gush in the market-place. 
Much of Lowell’s teaching is like Carlyle’s, 
a discourse on the text: “ Work while ye 
have the light:” — 
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O dwellers in the valley-land, 
Who in deep twilight grope and cower, 
Till the slow mountain’s dial hand 
Shortens to noon’s triumphal hour. 
While ye sit idle, do ye think 
The Lord’s great work sits idle too? 
That light dare not o’erleap the brink 
Of morn, because ’tis dark with you? 


The Lord wants reapers ; O mount up, 
Before night comes, and says ‘* Too late! ”? 
Stay not for taking scrip or cup, 
The master hungers while ye wait; 
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*Tis from these heights alone your eyes 
The advancing spears of day can see, 

Which o’er the eastern hilltops rise, 
To break your long captivity! 


But in Lowell the Calvinistic conscious- 
ness of the duty of man went hand in hand 
with the much more modern recognition 
of the worth of man. If this is the spirit 
of the time, no one has given it better ex- 
pression than he. “Men are weak but 
man is strong.” He was a radical, of the 
age of radical enlightenment, in his com- 
placent belief that all was bound to make 
for the best in the best of worlds, if you 
only gave everybody “free institutions,” 
got rid of the kings, muzzled the priests, 
disbanded the armies and turned their 
swords into sewing-machines, and set high 
schools and a cheap newspaper going 
everywhere. It was the natural illusion of 
most Englishmen and Americans, at a time 
when so large a part of the world was 
actually groaning under a renovated des- 
potism and a belated feudalism; and it 
seemed so very simple and reasonable to 
do away with it all and manage matters on 
the principles of liberty and progress, as 
understood at Boston and Birmingham. 


Wait a little: do we not wait? 

Louis Napoleon is not Fate, 

Francis Joseph is not Time; 

There’s one hath swifter feet than Crime; 

Cannon-parliaments settle naught ; 

Venice is Austria’s — whose is Thought? 

Minié is good, but, spite of change, 

Gutenberg’s gun has the longest range. 

But Lowell revolted against the hard self- 
ishness, the narrow materialism, the com- 
petitive cruelty, of the orthodox creeds of 
“enlightenment,” as it was interpreted on 
both sides of the Atlantic in the ‘forties 
and "fifties. He was no servant of the 
“ Broker Age,” zs he called it. Freedom 
was good, but justice was better, and so 
was mercy. The whole duty of government 
was not limited to keeping the ring and 
holding the ropes while the citizens pum- 
melled one another blind, according to the 
rules of the game. The redemption of the 
common man, physically and morally, was 
set up by Lowell as the primary function 
of a State ; the maintenance of a high ideal 
of political righteousness the primary 
function of a good citizen. 

He was one of the first literary regen- 
erators of the masses, one of the earliest 
exponents, in prose and verse, of that rest- 
less sympathy with the poor, that angry 
intolerance of poverty and suffering which 
are among the great “dynamic forces ” of 
the age. Here is a forcible and eloquent 
passage : — 
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I made one of the crowd at the last Me- 
chanics’ Fair, and, with the rest, stood gazing 
in wonder at a perfect machine, with its soul 
of fire, its boiler-heart that sent the hot blood 
pulsing along the iron arteries, and its thews 
of steel. And while I was admiring the 
adaptation of means to an end, the harmoni- 
ous involutions of contrivance, and the never- 
bewildered complexity, I saw a grimed and 
greasy fellow, the imperious engine’s lackey 
and drudge, whose sole office was to let fall, 
at intervals, a drop or two of oil upon a cer- 
tain joint. Then my soul said within me, 
‘*See there a piece of mechanism to which 
that other you marvel at is but as the rude 
first effort of a child,—a force which not 
merely suffices to set a few wheels in motion, 
but which can send an impulse all through 
the infinite future, —a contrivance, not for 
turning out pins, or stitching button-holes, but 
for making Hamlets and Lears. And yet this 
thing of iron shall be housed, waited on, 
guarded from rust and dust, and it shall bea 
crime but so much as to scratch it with a pin; 
while the other, with its fire of God in it, shall 
be buffeted hither and thither, and finally sent 
carefully a thousand miles to be the target for 
a Mexican cannon-ball.’? Unthrifty Mother 
State! My heart burned within me for pity 
and indignation, and I renewed this covenant 
with my own soul, — Jz aliis mansuetus ero, 
at, in blasphemiis contra Christum, non ita, 


The poet of “ The Vision of Sir Launfal ” 
struck a chord which is quivering round 


the world still, For if Lowell had some 
of the Yankee hard self-confidence, and 
his belief in material progress, he had not 
a little of the Yankee idealism. There 
are Englishmen who are chary of belief in 
this quality. We find it a trifle hard to 
understand that a man who will make 
you wooden nutmegs, and drive you a 
hard bargain over a matter of ten cents, 
may be in trouble about his soul and per- 
fectly ready to blow your brains out, or 
his own, for an abstract principle. But 
John Bull, as the Reverend Homer Wil- 
bur bitterly says, has suffered the idea 
of the invisible to be very much “ fattened 
out of him.” Not so Jonathan, as he is 
(or, more correctly, as he was) in New 
England. Under that tough and weather- 
dried aspect, that cynical, shrewd, care- 
fully guarded speech, there is a fire of en- 
thusiasm smouldering somewhere. Touch 
it at the right place and it explodes into a 
flame. It is like the climate and soil of 
the country. Far into what is summer 
under easier skies the earth lies bare and 
irresponsive to the toil of the husbandman, 
with the winter’s ice, to all appearance, at 
its heart; and then, all of a sudden, the 
chill goes, the cold melts into life and 
growth, and leaves, flowers, and the young 
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harvests are filling the lap of the warm 
= now glowing with the promise of 
une, 


It is not every writer who is able to 
find, in the course of a lifetime, exactly 
the right medium for the expression of his 
genius. Lowell found it by a sort of lucky 
accident. The “ Biglow Papers ” were the 
result of a process of growth, as their 
author says himself, rather than of con- 
scious creation. At the time when the 
feelings of many New Englanders were 
greatly stirred by the land-grabbing Mex- 
ican War, got up by the ruling Southern 
clique, which “bossed ” United States’ 
politics, Lowell addressed a ietter, as from 
a Yankee pedagogue, enclosing the verses 
of the imaginary Hosea Biglow, to the 
editor of a Boston newspaper. The verses 
were very popular, more were invited, and 
so the series grew, first into one book, then 
into two. This is Lowell’s own explana- 
tion ; but he might have carried it further. 
The book began to grow from the time 
Lowell first listened to the racy talk of his 
father’s farm hands, and it went on grow- 
ing during the years when he wandered 
about the country-side, with a book in his 
pocket, and his ears as wide open to catch 
what men were saying in the homesteads 
and under the hayricks, as his eyes were 
alert to read what nature was saying in 
the trees and streams. Perhaps he might 
have carried all this garnered store of 
knowledge and observation in his head 
till he died, if the occasion had not called 
on him to unlock his treasures. Fortunate 
it was that it did so. The “ Biglow Pa- 
pers” gave Lowell the opportunity to 
exhibit all his powers as nothing else that 
he wrote, or might write, could have done. 
He was, as has been said, a rhetorician ; 
and through the lips of Hosea Biglow he 
poured forth splendid rhetoric. To the 
rhetorical poet the satirist est finitimus ; 
they both deal in a kind of impassioned 
declamation and elevated argument. The 
Biglow series gave Lowell unequalled 
texts and subjects for satire, and at the 
same time a literary medium at once 
novel, original, and strikingly effective. 
No one, I think, will dispute the dexterity 
and skill with which Lowell handled his 
weapon, or the magnificent vigor with 
which he laid about him. If the merit of 
a literary work could be estimated by the 
immediate effect it produces no book — 
unless it be “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” — was 
ever written that could excel these satires ; 
they went straight to their mark and really 
were more useful to the abolitionist cause 
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in the Northern States than armies could 
have been, or, possibly, even dollars, It 
is not unlikely that as time goes on we 
may think rather less of the satire than we 
do now. “The Pious Editor’s Creed” 
may seem a little forced to a generation 
(if ever one so blessed arises) which has 
no editors; the elaborate sneers at the 
“swagger” and bumptiousness of John 
Bull have already lost their point for the 
chastened bull of their more lamb-like 
times who bleats friendship to everybody 
from cousin Jonathan downwards; and 
“ The Debate in the Sennit ” is as vital to 
most of us as a sporting paper six months 
old. But the dust of time (it is getting on 
for half a century since Mr. Homer Wil- 
bur first spoke to the world) can be rubbed 
off, and underneath there is something left 
that will endure. The shrewdness of the 
observations, the concentrated wisdom, 
packed and canned into epigram and 
apothegm, the smart hits at follies and 
foibles, which were old when the United 
States were young, and will be young when 
they have gone back to desert, are antisep- 
tics to keep the Biglow series sweet when 
most of the verse that came from Boston 
and Concord has grown too stale for keep- 
ing. Indolent humanity will not willingly 
abandon such portable and handy additions 
to the literary travelling bag as — 


Wal, it’s a mercy we’ve got folks to tell us 
The right an’ t’? wrong o’ these matters, I 

vow — 

God sends country lawyers and other wise 
fellows 

To start the world’s team when it gets in a 
slough; ; 

or, 

Civilization does git forrard 

Sometimes upon a powder-cart ; 

or, 


But glory is a kin’ of thing I shan’t pursue no 
furder, 

Coz thet’s the officers’ parquisite — yours 
only jest the murder ; 


or this, on England and the impenetrable 
self-complacency of the Britisher — 


She’s praised herself until she fairly thinks 
There ain’t no lightin Nature when she winks. 


The “ Biglow Papers” is a store-house 
of such things. But it would deserve a 
place in literature, apart altogether fsom 
its satire and its epigram, because it has 
accomplished the feat of adding certain 
recruits to the legion of living men and 
women on our book-shelves, who owe their 
birth to printer’s ink. I am not able to 
agree with those who can see nature and 
humanity in the farcical stuffed figure of 
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Birdofredum Sawin; but there are both 
in Hosea Biglow and Parson Wilbur. The 
latter is, at least, as realas Mr. Jedediah 
Cleishbotham or Captain Clutterbuck; 
the former may take his place beside An- 
drew Fairservice, if not by Dalgetty and 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie. Hosea is the typical 
Yankee, not of caricature, but of art. He 
has all the “grit,” all the dry humor, all 
the “dreffle smartness,” the fluency, the 
argumentativeness, the oratorical faculty, 
the stern, but potent, imagination, nur- 
tured on the Old Testament and the litera- 
ture of the conventicle, that belonged to 
the New England farmer. Did belong, 
perhaps, one ought to say, for they tell us 
that the race is dying out. There is an 
added interest in these poems, if we re- 
member that their careful local coloring is 
that of the past rather than of the present. 
The Yankee type is said to be disappear- 
ing, even in the New England States 
themselves. The South, crushed and 
beaten, has lifted her head and has the 
future with her; the victorious North has 
been invaded by hordes of Irish and 
French Canadians, who are thrusting out 
the native laborers, while the New En- 
gland farmer, as he leaves his acres, loses 
his individuality and melts away into the 
great crucible of the West. As we pon- 
der over that most exquisite idyll, “ The 
Courtin’,” there is the charm of knowing 
that it is a vanished world we are looking 
upon —a fragment of thateolder England 
which, till the other day, wa8 to be found 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut more 
easily than in Devonshire or Norfolk. If 
it disappears altogether from the face of 
the earth, it will live in the verses of the 
New England poets. 


It has been said that there were two 
Lowells. Itis interesting to notice how 
the one element dies down and the other 
grows and develops as age comes on. It 
was in 1851 that he made his first pro- 
longed tour in Europe, for purposes of 
reading and study. In 1855 he went on 
another similar tour; and from that time 
onward, it is curious to observe the grad- 
ual expansion of his intellectual sympa- 
thies, the widening of his judgment, the 
mellowing of his taste. The process goes 
on slowly at first, and then more rapidly 
until it is completed by his residence in 
London as American minister. Taking 
his works chronologically, which can be 
easily done, thanks to the excellent and 
now complete Riverside edition, one can 
almost note the change page by page. 
The husk of old prejudices and prepos- 
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sessions peels off ; the provincialism van- 
ishes in the wider culture of the man of 
the world; the fretful prejudices against 
England, the pettish sneers and pouts, 
which strike us so oddly in a man of Low- 
ell’s calibre, are dropped; dropped, too, 
the language and imagery of the pulpit 
which pervade so much of his earlier po- 
etry. Perhaps, he was thinking of him- 
self no less than of his friend when he 
wrote in his elegy on Agassiz: — 


Sometimes it seemed as if New England air 

For his large lungs too parsimonious were, 

As if those empty rooms of dogma drear, 

Where the ghost shivers of a faith austere, 
Had been to him like death, 

Accustomed to draw Europe’s freer breath 
In a more stable element. 


He had exchanged the larger life and cul- 
ture of universal literature for the narrow 
interests of American politics. The lib- 
eral and humane criticism of his later lit- 
erary essays displace the sermons of 
Parson Wilbur; the flash and rattle of the 
satires, the drum-and-trumpet eloquence 
of the anti-slavery poems, the forced effort 
and overstrained epigram of the Harvard 
“ Ode,” find their substitutes in the stately 
calm of that fine elegy from which I have 
just quoted, the commonplace sentiment 
and Tate-and-Brady rhythms of such pop- 
ular favorites as “She Came and Went,” 
give way to the deeper music and higher 
finish of the elegies and lyrics in “ Hearts- 
ease and Rue.” 

I do not, indeed, find it quite easy to 
follow those critics who find nothing to 
praise in some of those early verses of 
Lowell’s that were once on everybody’s 
tongue, and in every book of elegant 
extracts — “Stanzas on Freedom,” “A 
Requiem,” “The + Changeling,” “The 
Sower,” and the rest. The critic ma 
point out that there is no great distinction 
in these poems, that the sentiment is 
shallow, and the style frequently thin and 
prosaic. It may be so; but, nevertheless, 
there is something in this kind of verse 
which appeals to many thousands of men 
for whom the voice of the best poetry is 
mute — something that comes home to 
them “striking upon the heart,” to use a 
beautiful phrase of Hazlitt’s, ‘‘amidst un- 
quiet thoughts and the tumult of the world, 
like the music of one’s native tongue heard 
in some far-off country.” There is a good 
deal of Lowell’s minor poetry, like a good 
deal of Longfellow’s, which does convey 
that impression to many readers, however 
little it may satisfy the higher critical 
canons, But even those who judge poetry 
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chiefly by its technical excellence, will find 
little to condemn in the later series of 
poems, and especially in some of the occa- 
sional verses. The Lowell of the cosmo- 
politan period was as much superior in 
finish and clarity to the Lowell of the 
slavery struggle as he was below him in 
vigor and oratorical fire. The rhetorician 
and epigrammatist had studied im the 
school of Tennyson and Arnold, and could 
write verses in which the thought and the 
expression are so perfectly married as in 
“ Das Ewig-Weibliche :” — 


How was I worthy so divine a loss, 
Deepening my midnights kindling all my 
morns ? 
Why waste such precious wood to make my 
cross? 
Such far-sought roses for my crown of 
thorns? 
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And when she came, how earned I such a 
gift? 
Why spend on me, a poor earth-delving 
mole, 
The fireside sweetnesses, the heavenward lift, 
The hourly mercies of a woman’s soul? 


Or such a sweet and delicate lyric as that 
beginning with the two lines: — 


O tell me less or tell me more, 
Sweet eyes with mystery at the core; 


lines which one would not be greatly sur- 
prised to find in a volume which bore 
Matthew Arnold’s name on the cover. 
“ Heartsease and Rue” is full of beautiful 
poems, exquisitely but simply wrought, 
the recreations of a poet who was also a 
ripe and accomplished scholar. On the 
whole, though Lowell lives in literature 
by his rougher, more original, more char- 
acteristic, satirical work, these later verses, 
with their lucid and noble simplicity of 
thought and expression, their large charity, 


Y|are those to which one turns with the 


purest enjoyment. 


The path from me to you that led, 
Untrodden long, with grass is grown, 

Mute carpet that his lieges spread 
Before the Prince Oblivion, 

When he goes visiting his dead. 


“‘Heartsease and Rue” is full of such 
touches from a refined and practised pen- 
cil. And it is pleasant in these last po- 
ems to detect that peaceful suavity which 
those who knew him well tell us was found 
in his life towards its close; to watch the 
mellow autumn of a long summer—the 
golden sunset of afull day; to note how 
the generous enthusiasm fer progress, the 
faith in an ideal, which were the legacies 





of his early training, remained, though all 
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the bitterness of controversy, and the mil- 
itant scorn for the mean and unworthy, 
had died down into a placid tolerance ; to 
observe how this life of high purposes, 
and lofty aims, and labor worthily be- 
stowed, found its reward towards the end 
in that calm which he has himself praised 
as the best gift granted to mortals, the 
elder and fairer sister of happiness — 
She 
Whom the gods love, Tranquillity. 
SIDNEY Low. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
DETECTED CULPRITS. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD Bunsy, M.A., the 
principal of Redhurst, had very distinct 
views on the subject of French masters. 
“If I may speak,” he would say solemnly, 
with a boy-reproving look in his eye, “ from 
some twenty years’ experience, I should 
say that the most perfect French master 
which can be procured from the scholastic 
agents is an Englishman who has spent 
the greater part of his life abroad. The 
ordinary Frenchman has no discipline; the 
ordinary Englishman has a bad accent.” 
This generally impressed, as it was in- 
tended to impress, the parent who heard 
it. Mr. Bunby was peculiarly skilful in 
managing parents. 

“ And have you succeeded in securing 
such a man?” the parent would ask. “I 
have —with some difficulty, I confess — 
but I have done it. Our French master 
here is Mr. Paul Vane, who spent twenty 
years of his life in Paris. He is a fair 
cricketer, an earnest Evangelical Church- 
man, a non-smoker, and a disciplinarian, 
and he speaks three languages to perfec- 
tion. He has had, of course, brilliant offers 
from our great public schools, but I don’t 
think he will leave me. He has been here 
for three years, and I may say that his 
value to me is incalculable.” 

Although Mr. Archibald Bunby stated 
that Vane’s value was incalculable, it had 
been necessary for business purposes to 
fix it at something, and he had fixed it at 
go/, a year, with board and residence. 
Vane had shrugged his shoulders and ac- 
cepted the terms. When at the age of 
twenty-two he had found himself, some- 
what unexpectedly, compelled to do some- 
thing, at least temporarily, for a living, he 
had placed himself in the hands of some 
scholastic agents. They had sent him 
from time to time particulars of vacant 
posts, in blue ink, on thin paper; and 
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from a careful perusal of some thirty of 
these notices Vane had come to the con- 
clusion that an English teacher of French 
with no experience might have to wait 
some time before he got anything better 
than Mr. Bunby’s offer. Mr. Bunby 
among his sterling qualities—he was 
rather fond of talking about his sterling 
qualities — included the business - like 
habit of never paying more than was ab- 
solutely necessary for an article. His 
assistants were simply “articles ” to him, 
He ordered them from the scholastic 
agents just as he ordered his boots from 
his bootmaker; and in both cases if the 
article did not fit, or got worn out, he re- 
placed it by another. He spoke much 
more highly of Paul Vane when he was 
talking toa parent than he did when he 
was talking to Vane himself; and the 
friends of Paul Vane’s early youth would 
have been somewhat surprised if they had 
heard him described as an Evangelical 
Churchman and a non-smoker. These 
were, however, virtues which Mr. Archi- 
bald Bunby had thrust upon him and 
compelled him to accept at the close of 
his very first interview with him. “I do 
not want,” he had said, nervously stroking 
his unpleasant red beard, “ to inquire what 
your religious views are. My own views 
happen to be strictly Evangelical, and 
those are the views of the greater number 
of the parents of my boys. However, in 
this respect I have no right to limit you. 
I must simply insist on your attending 
service twice every Sunday at our little 
iron church.” It may be remarked, in 
passing, that tin churches, like tinned 
salmon, are not generally as good as the 
other kind. “And lastly,” Mr. Bunby 
said, ‘comes the most important point of 
all. While you are with me, Mr. Vane, 
you must be content to be a non-smoker. 
If my establishment were merely a pre- 
paratory school for little boys, I should 
say nothing about it; but I have an army 
class — young fellows on the verge of 
manhood—and with them example is 
everything. Howcan you tell them, as I 
shall expect you to tell them, that smoking 
is a filthy, dishonorable, and extravagant 
habit if they suspect that you yourself 
smoke?” Paul Vane put up with all this, 
but he did not like it. Nor had he the 
same high opinion of Archibald Bunby 
that Bunby had of him. But the brilliant 
offers which he was supposed to have re- 
ceived from public schools existed only 
in Bunby’s imagination. Perhaps the real 
reason why Vane remained at Redhurst 
was because he had very fair prospects of 
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soon relinquishing the profession alto- 
gether, and did not think it worth while 
to change for a short period. He was a 
good fellow on the whole, but it will be 
seen that he had his faults. 

It happened that one night Vane was 
holding forth on the subject of Bunby in 
the master’s sitting-room to his two col- 
leagues, the classical and mathematical 
masters. 

“ The Plain Bun” —this was the name 
by which Mr. Archibald Bunby was gen- 
erally styled —“ is a fraud, the worst kind 
of a fraud —the kind that deceives itself. 
He has the same religious views, social 
views, scholastic views, as any parent 
with whom he happens to be talking, and 
he honestly believes that it is all coinci- 
dence. He puts three of us into a small, 
mean sitting-room that has no parts or 
magnitude, and tells me almost with tears 
in his eyes that there is no sacrifice which 
he wouldn’t make to give each of us a 
study to himself. And he believes it. 
Further, he believes that he himself is 
competent to teach modern languages — ” 

“‘ And mathematics,” put in the mathe- 
matical master snappishly. 

“ And classics,” added the grey-headed, 
broken-down old classical master in a 
weary voice. 

“ Whereas,” continued Vane, “he is 
not competent to do anything except to 
keep accounts, humbug parents, and sell 
soup and vegetables. Look at the way 
parents are humbugged by those beautiful 
letters, ‘M.A.’ They may belong to a 
scholar or to a fraud. In this case they 
belong to a fraud, because I’ve taken the 
trouble to look Mr. Archibald Bunby up 
in the calendar. He got his B.A. degree 
by taking the lowest possible botany spe- 
cial (why, he doesn’t even pretend to teach 
botany !) and the lowest possible general ; 
and he got his M.A. degree, of course, 
simply by paying for it, and without being 
required to pass any further examination. 
I know plenty of boys of fifteen who could 
do better—as far as examinations are 
concerned — than the Plain Bun ever did. 
We know this, but the poor humbugged 
parents don’t know it—as a rule. That 
ignoramus bears the same title asa man 
who has taken high honors — yourself, for 
instance, Linton.’ ; 

“Don’t speak of it,” said Linton, the 
old classical master, sadly. “I did well 
in my youth, but I’ve been a mistake ever 
since. I’ve taught boys ever since — 
couldn’t afford to do anything else — and 
[hate them!” - 
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“ Yes, you have hard luck, but I would 
sooner be you than be that arch-humbug 
Bunby. He makes ws humbugs as well 
by his idiotic regulations. What is the 
use of trying to prevent us from smoking? 
You, Bradby, go over to Guildford almost 
every half, and what do you do when you 
get there?” 

“IT smoke,” said the snappish, red- 
headed little mathematician. ‘I smoke, 
and I drink, and I play the marker at the 
Green Lion, as you know perfectly well. 
The Plain Bun says I go there to see re- 
lations, damn him! ” 

“ And what do you do, Linton, about 
smoking?” 

“You know. I don’t want to be dis- 
honest, but it’s the one consolation I’ve 
got, and I only do it once a week. I walk 
far away every Sunday afternoon over the 
common, and I smoke two pipes.” 

“And I,” Vane went on, “‘am worse 
than either of you, for I smoke my pipe in 
the big shrubbery at the far end of the 
garden every single night Iam here. We 
are three humbugs, manufactured by the 
arch-humbug ‘i 

At this moment there was a knock at 
the door, and the school butler presented 
himself. ‘“ Mr. Bunby’s compliments, and 
he would be glad to speak to Mr. Vane, if 
convenient to him, at once in the study.” 

“Down in a minute,” said Vane. “I 
hope he won’t want me for long,” he added 
to the others when the butler had disap- 
peared. “I must explain to him that he’s 
keeping me from my pipe.” —_- 

“Do,” remarked Bradby grimly. “He 
won’t keep you after that.” 

Mr. Bunby’s study was very different 
from the common sitting-room of his as- 
sistant masters. It was much larger and 
loftier. It was not tastefully furnished, be- 
cause Mr. Bunby did not happen to have 
any taste, but the carpet was soft and 
thick, there were several luxurious easy- 
chairs, and one or two elaborate and in- 
genious writing-desks to aid Mr. Bunby 
in the paths of scholarship. When Vane 
entered, the first thing he noticed was a 
sheet of crumpled white paper spread out 
in the centre of the central table, under 
the glare of the gas, while in the very cen- 
tre of this sheet lay in all their naked hid- 
eousness two large cigars. They formed 
a kind of axis around which Mr. Bunby 
slowly revolved, clutching occasionally at 
his red beard as if in a spasm of indigna- 
tion, or gazing at those two large cigars as 
if they had broken his heart. 

“Vane,” he faltered — like most princi- 
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pals he could make his voice falter to per- 
fection, and at any moment — “look at 
them ! look at them!” 

“TI see,” said Vane—“ cigars.” He 
might have added that, as far as one could 
judge from a casual glance, they were 
rather good cigars. 

“On my soul, Vane!” said Bunby, “I 
feel almost inclined to stop a@// half-holi- 
days forever and ever.” Vane had a hor- 
rible impulse to say “ Amen!” but he re- 
sisted it, and Bunby went on. “ This af- 
ternoon I went out for a walk, alone, and 
I suppose I had got about three miles 
away from Redhurst, when, coming sud- 
denly round a corner, I saw two of my 
army class, Stretton and Pilbury, sitting 
on a gate under my very nose — my very 
nose, if you please —smoking cigars!” 
Mr. Bunby, who had paused in his course 
to say this, now began once more to re- 
volve round the table in a slow agony. 

“Take a seat, Vane,” he continued. 
“They threw their cigars away directly 
they saw me, but they were too late. I 
simply asked them quite calmly if they 
had any more, and Stretton, your favorite 
Stretton, whom you’re always praising, 
produced from his pocket the two which 
you see there. He’d obviously been in- 
tending to make a practice of it. I found 
out that they had paid no less than one 
shilling each for those cigars—a_ per- 
fectly absurd price to pay—at least, I 
should think so, but of course { don’t pre- 
tend to know anything about that, I told 
them to go straight back to Redhurst, and 
that I would see them in my study when 
I returned.” 

“And what have you done?” asked 
Vane. 

“ Well, that was the difficulty. What 
was 1todo? I couldn’t let that kind of 
thing goon. It was absolutely necessary 
to make an example; and yet I couldn’t 
afford to lose two pupils. Besides, Pil- 
bury has three brothers, all of whom ought 
to come here. I know you like Stretton, 
and think Pilbury’s going to the dogs; 
but I disagree with you. I think other- 
wise. So | told Stretton that for some 
time past I had not liked his tone at all, 
and that I should ask his father to remove 
him at the end of the week. I gave Pil- 
bury a severe lecture, and warned him 
against being led away by other boys, and 
finally said that, as I had nothing serious 
against him with the exception of this of- 
fence, I should pass it over. Now I hope 
you think that I’ve done right, as I always 
try to do. I should like to hear your 
opinion.” 
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Paul Vane was furious. Stretton was 
a high-spirited, plucky young fellow, after 
Vane’s heart— thoughtless enough, but 
with nothing radically wrong in him, and 
willing to do anything—even to work 
hard — for a master who treated him fairly 
and sympathetically. Pilbury was two 
years older than Stretton, stupid and idle, 
and would never do any good. 

“If you want my real opinion,” said 
Vane, “I think that arrangement is most 
unjust. You ruin Stretton by taking away 
his character, and you let that thankless 
lout Pilbury go free. I do not think, my- 
self, that you need expel either; but if 
you expel one, you must expel both.” 

Mr. Bunby vehemently objected that 
Vane was talking nonsense. Two expul- 
sions meant a very serious loss to him. 
He had no wish to ruin Stretton’s career ; 
but Stretton should have thought of that 
before he purchased those cigars. For 
some time Vane argued his point, but it 
was of nouse. Mr. Bunby might want to 
hear an opinion, but that did not mean 
that he had the least intention of being 
influenced by it. 

“It’s not a bit of good for you to talk, 
Vane. I’ve told Stretton he’s to go, and 
he w#d? go; and that’s my last word. I’d 
do a good deal to oblige you, but I can’t 
let such offences as that go unpunished. 
I don’t think I need detain you. I’m 
only sorry that you can’t look at it in the 
right spirit, the spirit in which I myself 
look at it.” 

Vane said nothing more just then; he 
hurried off to his bedroom to get his pipe 
and pouch, and then let himself out by the 
masters’ door into the garden. In the 
concealment of the shrubbery, and over 
his first pipe, he vowed that if Bunby kept 
Pilbury and expelled Stretton he would 
himself send in his resignation. 

But in the mean time the hand of des- 
tiny was at work, 

Archibald Bunby felt himself so shocked 
and distressed by all that had happened 
that he felt he owed it to himself to take 
a little stimulant. He generally felt that 
he owed it to himself about this time of 
night, and he generally paid the debt. 
The stimulant was gin and water; and 
when a man drinks gin and water from 
preference you may conjecture something 
about his character. The first glass did 
him very little good, but the second en- 
abled him to forget his present worries 
and lose himself in memories. He med- 
itated over his old days at Cambridge. 
He had always been a very careful man, 
even when he was at college; but it had 
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not been necessary for him to be quite as 
good an example then as now. He had, 
in fact, occasionally indulged himself with 
a little cheap dissipation. Gin was one 
of the factors of the dissipation; he re- 
membered with sorrow that twice in those 
unregenerate days he had made himself a 
little drunk with gin. He had been a 
smoker too. He had smoked Manilla 
cheroots at threepence each, and how he 
had enjoyed them! And how hard he had 
found it at first to break himself of the 
habit of smoking! But he had done it. 
“A will of iron,” Mr. Bunby murmured 
to himself, “a will of iron.” And, with 
due consideration for the worry and annoy- 
ance that Stretton and Pilbury had caused 
him, be mixed himself a third glass of gin 
and water. As he sipped it things began 
to appear more roseate, and he grew still 
more proud of himself. He remembered 
how he had given away all his smoking 
materials except the little silver cigar- 
cutter which he wore at the end of his 
watch-chain. A girl whom he had met in 
the race week had given it him, together 
with her hand and heart. She had, how- 
ever, married some one else. Still he felt 
a sentimental regard for the cigar-cutter. 
It must have been years since he had used 
it. Would it work now? But why ask 
that question, when there were no cigars 
on which to try it— except those two on 
the table. He had forgotten them, and 
now he picked one of them up— merely 
to try the cigar-cutter. Why could not 
Stretton and Pilbury have shown a little 
of the firmness which always had charac- 
terized himself? 

He took another sip of the gin and 
water, 

It was not as if they had his tempta- 
tions. The principal of a private school, 
harassed and worried, might be tempted to 
try the solace of tobacco. Doctors would 
probably recommend it in sucha case. It 
did not do to disregard what the doctors 
said. Cigars which cost a shilling each 
would be very good cigars. If left about 
they might prove to be a temptation to 
the butler. He must put them away. 

In the mean time he took a longer sip 
at the glass by his side. Then he stared 
into the fireplace, and then he looked at 
the time. Everybody must have gone to 
bed. It was very hot in the house, and it 
would be delightfully cool in the shrub- 
bery at the end of the garden. 

Suddenly he sprang from his seat, 
gulped down the remainder of his gin and 
water, thrust the cigar which he had just 
snipped and a box of matches into his 
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pocket, and rushed out into the garden. 
He tore down te the shrubbery as if there 
had been a train there which he was anx- 
ious to catch, and took up his position on 
a garden seat out of view of the house. 
Then slowly and deliberately he lit that 
What bliss — what 


cigar and smoked it. 
unholy bliss —it was! 

His bliss would have been considerably 
less if he had known that about ten yards 
away from him Paul Vane was watching 
him with a joy so deep and overpowering 
that it threatened every moment to break 
out into loud and intempestive laughter. 
Vane waited until Bunby had finished his 
cigar and gone back to the house; then 
after a minute or two he himself returned, 
letting himself in at the masters’ door by 
his latch-key. As he undressed that night 
he formed a very pretty and dramatic little 
plan, and chuckled over it. “ No, you 
wicked old hypocrite,” he said to himself, 
“TI don’t think you’ll expel Stretton —I 
don’t much think you'll expel anybody.” 
It did not strike Vane that there had been 
anything deceitful in his own conduct — 
that is, anything for which he himself was 
responsible. His own conduct, it seemed 
to him, was the natural result of Bunby’s 
absurd regulations. If he was a humbug, 
as he had called himself that evening, it 
was not he, but Bunby, that was respon- 
sible. 

On the following morning, at the com- 
mencement of work, Archibald Bunby and 
Paul Vane sat facing one another at oppo- 
site ends of the large class-room in which 
they both taught. Their respective classes 
were down at their seats preparing work, 
Paul Vane was writing in pencil a few 
sentences which he was intending to put 
up presently on the blackboard, to be 
turned into idiomatic French. Mr. Bunby 
was running through an ode of Horace, 
with the help of a Globe translation which 
he kept carefully concealed. Throughout 
the room there prevailed that pin-dropping 
silence on which the principal of Redhurst 
prided himself. 

Then Paul Vane pushed back his chair, 
making sufficient noise to attract Bunby’s 
attention. He walked to the blackboard, 
and fixed it so that not only his own class 
but Mr. Bunby himself could see what 
was written on it. He paused a moment, 
and then wrote up the first sentence in a 
round, legible hand. 

“1, Why do you not smoke? Because 
it is an expensive and very disgusting 
habit.” 

Mr. Bunby’s lips parted slightly, and he 
kept his eyes fixed on the blackboard. 
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The two next sentences followed in quick 
succession. 

“2, We ought always to seta good ex- 
ample to others.” 

“3, Where were you lastnight? I was 
in the shrubbery at the end of the garden. 
But why did you go there?” 

This was altogether too much for Mr. 
Archibald Bunby. He did not know what 
might be coming next. He hurriedly 
penciled a few words on a scrap of paper, 
folded it up, and sent it across by one of 
his own class to Paul Vane. Vane read 
it with inward glee but with no outward 
sign of emotion. It ran as follows: — 

“You can tell Stretton that I have for- 
given him at your intercession. A. B.” 

Vane slipped the note into his pocket, 
and added the next sentence on the black- 
board. 

‘4, I had gone to look for moths, which 
always fly by night.” 

Mr. Bunby gave a sigh of relief, and 
called up his own class to construe their 
Horace. 

When morning school was over, Vane 
sent a boy to fetch Stretton to him in the 
class-room, which was now available for a 
confidential interview, the boys being all 
outside in the play-ground. 

“Stretton,” said Vane—and the tri- 


umph which he felt made him unusually 
magisterial in his manner — “ I was pained 
and surprised to hear from Mr. Bunby last 
night that he had found it necessary to ex- 


pel you. Your work and behavior, as far 
as I have had an opportunity of judging 
them, had, however, up to this point given 
me every satisfaction ; and in considera- 
tion of that I asked Mr. Bunby, as a per- 
sonal favor to myself, to overlook your 
offence. You will be pleased to hear that 
he has done so.” 

“Thanks awfully, sir,” said Stretton. 
“1 was fearfully cut up about it, but I 
thought you’d get me off, because ——” 
He paused in some embarrassment. 

“Why, my boy?” asked Vane kindly. 

“‘ Because, sir, you see, I knew that you 
thought the same way as I did about 
smoking ?” 

“How could you possibly know any- 
thing of the kind?” 

“ Well, I can hardly say.” 

“ But I insist.” 

“Well, sir, after the Plain Bun—I 
mean, after Mr. Bunby had expelled me I 
didn’t consider that I belonged to the 
school any more, or that I need trouble 
about the rules. And Pilbury hadn’t given 
up his cigars when I gave up mine. Sol 
got one of Pilbury’s cigars last night, and 
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let myself out through Wilkins’s bedroom 
window. And I went down to the shrub- 
bery to smoke it, and when I got there I 
saw ‘ 

“ Not another word,” said Vane hur- 
riedly, “not another word. I quite under- 
stand you. Of course I could explain 
everything to you, but I think it would be 
better simply to say nothing about it to 
any one.” 

And Stretton thought so too. 


From Temple Bar. 
SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN THE FIFTIES, 


BY MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


THE experimental philosopher, asa rule, 
is blessed with a love of fun and humor, 
and possesses perhaps in a higher degree 
than his brethren of the pen, a happy facil- 
ity for mental relaxation. The Germans 
would probably seek to explain this con- 
dition of mind, as due to the intermittance 
of objective, in distinction to the continu- 
ity of subjective trains of thought; but 
these are hard words, and as Bishop Berke- 
ley says, metaphysicians first raise a dust, 
and then complain they cannot see. It is 
a fact, and that is enough for us, that sci- 
entific men are generally cheerful minded, 
and can take pleasure in wholesome fri- 
volity; they, more easily than scholars or 
poets, can get out of their sphere of work, 
can more easily unbend the bow, and 
restore thereby the balance of their phys- 
ical well-being. 

This was certainly the case with Fara- 
day —though not perhaps conspicuously 
to the world at large, with whom his rela- 
tions were those of a solemn teacher of 
nature’s mysteries, a grave exponent of 
her laws, and above all a man of such ab- 
struse originality that he seemed a dweller 
in the very empyrean‘of thought. 

One of the earliest visits we paid in Lon- 
don, after our marriage in 1850, was an 
afternoon cali on Mr. and Mrs. Faraday at 
the Royal Institution. My husband was 
on terms of intimacy with the great elec- 
trician, being himself an enthusiastic la- 
borer in the same field —a field whose 
limits were even then known to be cs 
illimitable as Cosmos itself. 

I had never yet seen Faraday. A feel- 
ing of awe overcame me, as we ascended 
the long flight of stairs leading to the up- 
per chambers of that famous house in 
Albemarle Street. With the knowledge . 
that we were approaching the arcana of 
science, I was in no condition of sympathy * 
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with the fools that rush in, but rather felt 
restrained by the reverent spirits of those 
who fear to tread on sacred ground. The 
very sound of the homely door-knocker 
rapped on my heart. Youth and ignorance 
are ever diffident —at least they ought to 
be —and they were in the days that are 
past. We entered, and were kindly greeted 
by Mrs. Faraday, who led us through the 
outer sitting-room into an inner sanctum; 
there was Faraday himself, half reclining 
on a sofa, with a heap of circulating library 
novels round him; he had evidently re- 
jected some, that were thrown carelessly 
on the floor, but his eyes were glued on 
the exciting pages of a third volume. 

“ He reads a great many novels, and it 
is very good for him to divert his mind,” 
said Mrs. Faraday to us, later on. 

It was a touch of nature, delightfully re- 
assuring ; the feeling of awe gave place to 
warmest human sympathy, when the phi- 
losopher in his most vivacious manner, 
and his eve. cheery voice, welcomed us, 
not forgetting, however, to place a mark 
in his book. 

These were winter days, a busy time 
with lectures and laboratory work; but 
we wanted to engage the Faradays to pay 
us a visit at Fyne Court, in the late sum- 
mer, when they would be able to get away 
from London. Mr. Crosse, who fully 
shared in Faraday’s delight in a thunder- 
storm, said laughingly, that he hoped we 
might have a “rattling good storm, to wel- 
come them tothe Quantock hills ;” adding 
“but I am sorry to say that we are not 
unfrequently disappointed, owing to that 
abominable Bridgewater River which car- 
ries off some of our best storms.” 

This remark led to a discussion upon 
the electric attraction of river systems, 
and the consequent distribution of rain. 
Schénbein’s recent researches on ozone 
were touched upon, in reference to its ex- 
cess in the atmosphere, or its absence, 
being possibly in some way connected 
with influenza and other epidemic disor- 
ders. Dr. Faraday then asked Mr. Crosse 
about his experiments upon “the carrying 
and transferring power of electricity.” In 
conclusion he remarked, on hearing of 
Mr, Crosse’s success in the transfer of 
pure silver through distilled water by 
slow electric action, “that there can be 
no doubt that that power has been aston- 
ishingly influential in bringing about many 
of the earthy and metalliferous arrange- 
ments of the globe.” 

The conversation had begun simply 
enough, about the novels of Lever and 
Trollope, and the promise of the first 
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Exhibition, which was to be opened ere 
many months; but science was too near 
to both these enthusiasts for them to re- 
main long without touching on the subject. 

Leaving the eager talkers to their allo- 
tropic condition of oxygen in the atmo- 
sphere, and the ceaseless interchange of 
atoms in the earth beneath; Mrs. Faraday 
drew me aside, and candidly told me, in 
much kindness, and with true wifely wis- 
dom, that our house, was of all places, the 
one where she could not permit her hus- 
band to spend his holiday. She was well 
aware that Fyne Court had its laborato- 
ries and foundries, in short had electrical 
arrangements from garret to basement, 
and she foresaw that Faraday, instead of 
resting his brains, would be talking sci- 
ence all day long. 

I did not fail to vindicate my husband’s 
character as not being one of the Dryas- 
dust school; assuring Mrs. Faraday that 
he had at times, the ebullient spirits of a 
schoolboy, could play practical jokes — 
talk most excellent nonsense, on the prin- 
ciple that he who is not a fool sometimes, 
is a fool always, and lastly that he had 
been convicted times out of mind, of per- 
petrating the most execrable puns. 

Faraday himself had been known to in- 
dulge in bad puns ; there is a story told of 
his being terribly bored by a long-winded 
friend, who went on prosing about a mis- 
adventure he had had on one occasion, 
when driving across country after dark. 
This friend’s coachman, who we may sup- 
pose was not a total abstainer, lost his 
way and wandered about and about; the 
narrator did the like in verbal description, 
which was most tiresome; “at length,” 
said he, “ the fellow set me down in a miry 
road, where I was plunging about half the 
night in a perfect morass.” ‘ More ass 
you ” rapped out the philosopher, glad to 
finish boredom with a laugh. 

To return to the incidents of a visit, 
which to me were so memorable ; we were 
about to take our leave, when to my great 
delight, Dr. Faraday offered to show us 
over the “‘ workshops,” as he called them, 
of the Royal Institution. 

Descending to the basement, we passed 
through several rooms, but made our first 
halt in the old laboratory, where Davy had 
with the marvellous insight of true gen- 
ius, worked out his philosophical induc- 
tions, and given experimental proof of 
their accuracy. Here in this very spot, 
the principles of electro-chemistry took 
tangible form and significance ; to the un- 
reflecting mind, a scientific fact may per- 
chance seem small and isolated, one may 
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even be tempted to say with that foolish 
person, who with a sneer remarked to 
Franklin, “ What’s the use of it?” if one 
did not remember the philosopher’s re- 
joinder, “ What’s the use of a baby?” 

Speaking of Davy’s great scientific 
achievements, Mr. Crosse remarked that 
the Swedish chemist Berzelius jealously 
endeavored to detract from his merits 
saying, “ It was I, Berzelius, who opened 
the door and Davy walked in.” This 
gave Faraday the occasion to speak of his 
“old master, that truly great man,” in 
terms of reverence that showed the large- 
ness of his own nature. 

The readers of Faraday’s biography 
will remember that when in the capacity 
of private secretary he accompanied Sir 
Humphry Davy in his travels on the 
Continent, he suffered not a little from the 
unsuitable impositions of service made 
upon him, and from the temper of Lady 
Davy; and what was far worse, in 1824, 
when Faraday sought the distinction of 
adding F.R.S. to his name, his election 
was strongly opposed by Sir Humphry. 
I knew nothing of these circumstances at 
the time of the visit I am describing ; but 
I have often thought since in reference 
to the words I then heard, that certainly, 
few men could so gratefully remember, 
and still fewer, could so nobly forget, as 
Faraday. 

Coleridge, who had been Davy’s friend, 
when the raw Cornish lad first entered 
upon scientific work, in Beddoe’s Pneu- 
matic Institution, in the far off Bristol 
days, complained in later years of Davy 
“moulding himself to the world,” be- 
coming in short “a Theo-mammonist.” 
Coleridge, unconventional to a fault, anti- 
mundane in the extreme, frankly preferred 
“little i against a whole alphabet of public 
opinion.” 

Before we left the “old” laboratory, 
Faraday let us have a peep into the “ frog- 
gery,” a dismal sort of oubliette in this 
castle of science. Here, tradition says, 
those hapless creatures were kept for re- 
peating Galvani’s experiments on animal 
electricity. 

Passing to the new laboratory we found 
Anderson busy with his furnaces. Every 
one who recollects the Royal Institution 
in the Augustan age of Faraday, will re- 
member the familiar figure of Anderson, 
the assistant at the lectures, who never 
failed to bring the right thing at the right 
moment. As once said of a greater per- 
sonage, “he was never in the way, and 
never out of the way.” Anderson, who 


was an old soldier, had been selected as 
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specially suited to be Faraday’s assistant, 
from his military habits of strict obedi- 
ence. Theexperimental scientist requires 
his helpers “not to reason why” but to 
do as they are bid. The story is told,* 
that on one occasion Faraday had forgotten 
to tell Anderson to stop work one evening 
as usual and go home. “He was found 
the next morning, still stoking away at the 
glowing furnaces, as he had been all 
night.” 

When we were about to leave the labo- 
ratory, Faraday turned to give some direc- 
tions to Anderson, and I could not but 
notice his kind tone of voice, in issuing 
these orders; it was done in a manner 
which implied a true sense of the mutual 
obligation always existing between mas- 
ter and servant. Sixteen quarterings of 
pure Norman ancestry, could not have 
made Michael Faraday, the blacksmith’s 
son, a finer gentleman than he was by na- 
ture. Faraday has been known to put 
embarrassed royalty at ease, with a grace 
that courtiers might envy. 

Our cicerore had now taken us to the 
theatre of the Royal Institution. With 
the exception of our three selves, it was 
vacant, our voices echoing strangely in the 
semi-obscurity of the vaulted space. How 
often in subsequent years I was to see 
this theatre crowded almost to suffocation, 
when Faraday, “the prince of leciurers,” 
was giving one of his Friday evening dis- 
courses. Those seats would be filled again 
and again with personages of the highest 
rank of intellect and social standing in our 
realm; and with foreign savants, whose 
names belong to the world, and to all time; 
but these brilliant gatherings will never 
obliterate the impression made upon me 
when Faraday stood — all but alone — in 
the vacant theatre. 

Dr. Faraday had been explaining to Mr. 
Crosse some new appliances for the better 
exhibition of certain experiments before 
an audience; when turning to me, he said, 
with a mischievous smile: — 

“In the good old days, the ladies were 
kept well out of the way, up there in the 
gallery ; but even poor philosophers must 
submit to the inevitable, and they have 
come down amongst us.” 

“I hope they are not a disturbing in- 
fluence,” I ventured to remark. 

“ We will not talk of that now,” he re- 
plied, laughing, and patting my shoulder 
—a kindly gesture, not infrequent on his 
part towards intimate friends, and when 
in a playful mood. 


* In Dr. Gladstone’s Michael Faraday. 








The conversation then turned on the 
lines of magnetic force; it was of too 
technical a nature for me to follow, but I 
remember Faraday saying, “ It is a matter 
of serious regret to me that I am no 
mathematician; if I could live my life 
over again, I would study mathematics ; it 
is a great mistake not to do so, but it is 
too late now.” 

“ An electrician should be a Jack-of-all- 
trades,” remarked my husband. 

Just then there came over Faraday’s 
countenance, one of those quick transi- 
tions of expression that was so character- 
istic of him, and he adverted to his 
struggling days of mere hand labor, when, 
as he put it, “the binding of other men’s 
thoughts in leather backs seemed the only 
means of livelihood open to him.” 

“You must be very happy in your pres- 
ent position, Dr. Faraday,” I observed, 
turning to him, for I felt my womanly sym- 
pathy appealed to; “ your present pursuits 
must elevate you so entirely out of all the 
meaner aspects and lower aims of common 
life.” 

He shook his head, and with that won- 
derful mobility of countenance so peculiar 
to him, his bright look changed to one of 
profound sadness, and he replied: “ When 
I quitted business, and took to science as 
a career, I thought I had left behind me 
all the petty meannesses and small jeal- 
ousies which hinder man in kis moral 
progress; but I found myself raised into 
another sphere, only to find poor human 
nature just the same everywhere, subject 
to the same weaknesses and the same self- 
seeking, however exalted the intellect.” 

Faraday’s character, looked at from its 
non-scientific, but purely human side, is 
extremely interesting. We know “the 
best men are moulded out of faults,” and 
Faraday was no ready-made angel, but felt 
and confessed himself, a humble scholar 
in life’s school, where the discipline of 
circumstances mars or makes a character. 
The journal written during his tour abroad 
with Sir Humphry Davy, together with 
the early letters to his friend Abbott, as 
they appear in Dr. Bence Jones’s “ Life of 
Faraday,” are very helpful to an under- 
standing of the growth and self-training of 
his mind. He seems to have shared with 
Kant, whom I believe he never read, a 
knowledge of the true balance of belief in 
the infinitude of material creation, and a 
due reverence for the moral law within the 
soul of man, which also is infinite. The 
Spiritual instinct was very strong in Fara- 
day, though as an experimentalist he dealt 
only with the material forces of nature. 
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Of the formula of his own religious belief, 
few people outside his own community 
ever heard him speak. He was “ no grace- 
less zealot ” fighting for “ modes of faith ; ” 
but certainly “his life was in the right ” if 
ever man’s was in this world. 

Though reticent about the articles of 
his faith, Faraday was outspoken and con- 
sistent in referring all phenomena to the 
omnipotent wisdom of God. In the first 
lecture in his course on the non-metailic 
elements, in the spring of 1852, there oc- 
curs a fine passage. He was remarking 
on the protean aspects of these elements 
which constitute so large a proportion of 
the material world, when he proceeded to 
say:— 

* But higher contemplations than those 
of mere chemical science are suggested 
by the investigation of these properties; 
objects of greater interest present them- 
selves than the deductions of law or the 
perfection of systems. An investigation 
of the distinctive properties of chemical 
elements unfolds to us the mysterious yet 
simple means chosen by the Omnipotent 
for accomplishing his results ; teaching us 
how elements the most seemingly unman- 
ageable and discordant are made to watch 
like ministering angels around us— each 
performing tranquilly its destined func- 
tion — moving through all the varying 
phases of decay and death—and then 
springing into new life, assuming new 
forms.” 

It was early in the fifties, when we all 
thought the trusty schoolmaster was 
abroad with his primer, and when, as 
Kingsley said, “the devil was shamming 
dead ;” that Sludge the medium made his 
appearance, “turning tables” and intro- 
ducing to the “awe-struck, wide-eyed, 
open-mouthed ” educated classes 


Milton composing baby-rhymes, and Locke 
Reasoning in gibberish, Homer writing Greek 
In noughts and crosses, Asaph setting psalms 
To crotchet and quaver. 


Publishers and unbelievers in these 
posthumous writings of the immortals 
were confronted by friends, whose verac- 
ity they had never doubted, asserting that 
they themselves had heard and seen these 
marvels of waving hands and mystic writ- 
ing. Warren, the author of “ Ten Thou- 
sand a Year,” made a capital answer to 
Lady Mary Topham, who in giving her 
account of certain spiritual manifestations, 
ended up by saying, “and you know, Mr. 
Warren, seeing is believing.” ‘“ Yes, Lady 
Mary — and — believing is seeing,” was 
the sharp retort. 
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When the craze for table-turning was at 
its height, my husband and I had not in- 
frequently the pleasure of dining in com- 
pany with Cobden and Bright, on Sunday 
evenings, when the party never exceeded 
six or eight people. One soon forgot 
‘Cobden’s broad, Sussex tone of voice, in 
the genuine charm of his manner, The 
first evening I remember, Bright was late 
in making his appearance, and we began 
dinner without him; at length he came in 
upon us like Jove’s thunderbolt. He had 
been detained by the necessity of seeing 
the Greek minister; there was some burn- 
ing question at issue, about which he and 
Cobden began talking in hammer-and- 
tongs fashion; they seemed so violently 
opposed to one another, that I thought a 
quarrel between this political Damon and 
Pythias nothing short of inevitable. I 
was aghast at the highly militant aspect of 
the peace party—it was said of John 
Bright, that if he had not been a Quaker, 
he would have been a prize-fighter. Pres- 
ently, in the midst of the discussion, Cob- 
den said something conclusive of the 
argument, with an infinitely humorous 
turn, and everybody laughed, Bright in- 
cluded. 

From politics the conversation turned 
upon general subjects, and in rejoinder to 
Mr. Crosse’s remark that the present age 


was devoid of sublimity, Mr. Bright said, 
“Shakespeare and Milton can be over- 
rated; as a matter of fact, Shakespeare 
has written a great deal of nonsense;” 
and he went on to say, that what he liked 
best in “ Paradise Lost,” is the descrip- 


tion of the revolt of the angels. My im- 
pression was that Bright in saying this, 
and a good deal more that was very anti- 
poetical, was in a mood for indulging in 
paradox. 

After dinner was over, the gentlemen 
soon joined the ladies in the drawing- 
room, and Mr. Bright proposed that we 
should try table-turning. We all arranged 
ourselves round a table that seemed to 
have agile possibilities, and placing our 
hands in the regulation manner waited for 
manifestations. We waited, and we waited 
— it was wearisome — for nothing came of 
it; but meanwhile, Mr, Bright was exhort- 
ing us to have patience. Presently the 
spirit of mischief possessed Mr. Cobden, 
who was next me, and myself, exchanging 
a-glance of mutual understanding, we two 
exerted ourselves to move the unimpres- 
sionable table by mere muscular force. It 
began to slide round, for our feet helped 
ourhands. “It’s going, it’s going!” cried 
out Mr. Bright in triumph; but just then 
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he looked up, and seeing that we were 
laughing, exclaimed : “ Oh, it’s all a trick, 
I see Mrs. Crosse and Cobden are in 
league.” “Of course I am in the league, 
as the wife of a free-trader is bound to be,” 
I replied, laughing. Just at that moment 
a gentleman present asked Mr. Bright 
some questions connected with business 
in the House; the latter, turning towards 
him, adjusted the high Quaker collar of 
his coat, with a trick of manner peculiar 
to him, and slightly throwing back his 
head, spoke in answer gravely and forcibly. 
In that moment I caught an impression of 
the great orator ; his face was full of power 
and earnestness — the earnestness of in- 
ternal conviction, the power to influence 
the multitude. 

A few days after this dinner, I saw our 
Somersetshire neighbor, Colonel Charles 
Tynte — Mlezzo-Tinte, as he was called, 
because his father and his son were also 
colonels. I mentioned to him the interest 
I had felt in meeting the leaders of the 
free-trade movement. In conversation he 
told me what Lord John Russell had quite 
recently said to him, imitating as he did 
so the speaker’s drawling manner: “If 
you ask me,” said his lordship, “who is 
the best speaker in the House — well, I 
must say, John Bright.” 

But to return to spiritualism; whether 
one met Mrs. Milliner Gibson —as that 
somewhat over-dressed lady was called — 
with her magic bracelet of amber beads, 
or Dr. Ashburner with his phials of mes- 
merized water, which, if you looked into 
them long enough, would picture all the 
scenes of your past life; the tiresome 
subject would crop up. 

Faraday was pestered with applications 
and letters from people who believed that 
“a new force” had been discovered, and 
expected him to explain it scientifically. 
‘“‘ Poor electricity is made accountable for 
half the follies of the age,” said Faraday 
one day when we were talking over the 
new craze. He invited my husband to ac- 
company him to a séance, where the fol- 
lowing incident occurred. A girl present 
who was said to be in a state of clairvoy- 
ance, was supposed to manifest extraor- 
dinary emotion when, as directed, Dr. 
Faraday turned the apex of a rock crystal 
towards her. But the girl could see the 
crystal, and the obvious conclusion was 
that she was in collusion with the giver of 
the séance and was acting a part. It was 
pretended that the action of her ordinary 
senses was in abeyance, and that in fact 
her eyes saw nothing outwardly. Mr. 
Crosse handed his hat to Dr. Faraday to 
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use as a screen before the cbject; this 
was no sooner done than the clairvoyante 
failed utterly to respond to the movements 
of the crystal. There were other exhibi- 
tions, which, under the test of common 
sense, failed equally; the whole thing was 
a perfect fiasco, quite unworthy the seri- 
ous consideration of scientific men. Far- 
aday often took occasion to remark “on 
the tendency there is in the human mind 
to deceive ourselves in regard to all we 
wish, and the lack of all real educational 
training of the judgment.” This was said 
in 1853. In the summer of the same year, 
Faraday wrote a letter to his friend Schén- 
bein, which the world — though it believes 
itself better educated, more advanced and 
wiser generally — may read with interest 
and profit, for the folly of the foolish is 
always with us. 


I have not been at work [writes Faraday] 
except in turning the tables upon the table- 
turners, nor should I have done that, but that 
so many inquiries poured in upon me, that I 
thought it better to stop the inpouring flood 
by letting all know, at once, what my views 
and thoughts were. Whata weak, credulous, 
incredulous, unbelieving, superstitious, bold, 
frightened — what a ridiculous world ours is, 
as far as concerns the mind of man. How 
full of inconsistencies, contradictions, and 
absurdities it is! 


All those who were fortunate enough to 
have known the great electrician must 
have been impressed by the singularly 
even balance of his mind; a contrast to 
Darwin, who lost, if indeed he ever pos- 
sessed, a love of poetry, and became deaf 
and blind as it were to the imaginative 
side of our nature. Faraday was not given 
to quote poetry, or to talk about it in a 
literary sense; but as the mathematician 
discovers in the universe “a divine geom- 
etry,” so did he discover to his hearers — 
whether he lectured on “ Magnetic Actions 
and Affections ” or on the “ Conservation 
of Force” —a divine poetry in the laws 
ofnature. No attentive listener ever came 
away from one of Faraday’s lectures with- 
out having the limits of his spiritual vis- 
ion enlarged, or without feeling that his 
imagination had been stimulated to some- 
thing beyond the mere exposition of phys- 
ical facts. 

Nor does ‘Faraday stand alone as a 
physicist who is touched by the afflatus of 
poetry. I remember at one of the Friday 
evening lectures at the Royal Institution, 
Dr. Tyndall quoted Helmholtz, who finely 
says : — 

The cleavage of crystalline slate rocks are 
so many telescopes to our spiritual vision, by 
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which we can see backwards through: the 
night of antiquity, and discern the forces 
which have been on the earth’s surface — 


Ere the lion roared, 
Or the eagle soared. 


In reference to the attitude of poetry 
towards science, I remember Professor 
Huxley remarking that “ Tennyson is the 
only poet of our day who has fused true 
science into song.” This was said, and 
said truly, more than three decades since, 
but posterity has proposed no amendment. 
Tennyson may still be described as stand- 
ing alone in his reception of the inductive 
processes of science, which, passing into 
his mind have moulded his thoughts. The 
philosopher, looking into nature, 


Sees his shadow glory-crowned 
He sees himself in all he sees. 


“In Memoriam ” is full of passages that 
echo, if they do not anticipate, the voice 
of science. The following lines it will be 
remembered had appeared before Darwin 
had formulated his theory of evolution : — 


Ocean sounds, 
And, star and system rolling past, 
A soul shall draw from out the vast 
And strike his being into bounds, 
And, moved thro’ life of ‘ower phase, 
Result in man. 


And the same keynote is struck in the 
familiar lines in form of exhortation : — 


Arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast; 
Move upward, marking out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die. 


Sir Andrew Ramsay, the geologist, 
many years ago wrote “a parallel between 
Lyell and Tennyson,” showing how the 
geological facts of the scientist were re- 
flected in the poet’s verse. If I remember 
rightly, one of the many passages selected 
from Tennyson was as follows : — 


There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 

There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They meit like mist, the solid lands 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 


It is remarkable that Browning, though 
supreme in his adjustment of moral har- 
mony, and profoundly intellectual in his 
ethical system — should have passed mod- 
ern science coldly by on the other side. 
Even in his * Paracelsus,” which, if treated 
historically, would have suggested the 
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search for knowledge through the phe- 
nomena of creation, or by experiments on 
forces that have the power to bind and to 
loose ; yet the poet does not so treat the 
subject, preferring to look for nature’s 
secrets in the souls of great men, relying 
on the knowledge which springs direct 
from the human mind. 

Poets were not the only people who 
failed in the full recognition ofscience. I 
remember a smile passing round the din- 
ner-table when a political personage, who 
has since been a cabinet minister, made 
the curious mistake of supposing that the 
Royal Society and the Royal Institution 
were one and the same. Though Cardi- 
nal Wiseman, who was then extremely 
répandu in society, together with Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and other non-scientific 
men, lectured frequently in Aibemarle 
Street, the Friday evening meetings were 
evidently utterly unknown to the politician 
—albeit he was himself a writer of biog- 
raphy. The slip was the more remark- 
able as it was made by a man too young 
to plead, as did the late Lord Derby, that 
he unfortunately belonged to a pre-scien- 
tific age. 

Mr. Grote, the historian, was one of the 
few scholarly writers whom I met in the 
old days, who brought a disposing mind to 
the fresh array of scientific facts ; noi that 
he was technically informed on those sub- 
jects, as he himself confessed, but he took 
stock of their value among the possessions 
of the human intellect. 

The courteous, old-fashioned tone of 
Mr. Grote’s conversation hardly led one 
to expect him to be so modern in thought 
and expression as he really was. Mr.and 
Mrs. Grote were a great contrast to each 
other; it did not require Sydney Smith’s 
wit to discover that they had exchanged 
attributes. He was so measured and deco- 
rous in all things, and his wife so much the 
reverse —at least in talk. I remember 
her startling a sedate and somewhat dull 
set of people, by saying that nothing would 
go right in the world till marriages were 
entered upon like the tenancy of a house, 
with leases of seven, fourteen, and twenty- 
one years, renewable or not, at pleasure. 

We did not say things so crudely, in the 
fifties, as itis the fashion to do now. No 
one would ever have associated the idea 
of female vanity with Mrs. Grote, whose 
dressing Sydney Smith summed up as gro- 
tesque; nothing could be more careless, 
more incongruous, or more shabby than 
her garments. But the strong-minded 
woman had her little weakness: she was 
proud of her legs. When Susan Durant 
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was modelling her statue of “ The For- 
saken Shepherdess,” which was subse- 
quently placed in the Mansion House, her 
friend, Mrs. Grote, proffered herself as a 
model for the legs, which, Arcadian like, 
were scant of covering; the result fully 
justified the lady’s pretensions. 

The Grotes, Lord Houghton — who, by 
the by, was pointed out to me as “ the 
cool of the evening” the first time I ever 
saw him—Sir Emerson Tennant, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Sir Charles Fellows, 
Mr. Fergusson, and a host of other non- 
scientific people were to be met at Mrs, 
Barlow’s delightful parties in the old days. 
Mr. Barlow became honorary secretary of 
the Royal Institution as long ago as 1843, 
and for more than twenty years he and his 
wife gave an eminently social aspect to 
the learned gatherings. They lived in 
Berkeley Street, conveniently near the 
Institution, It was Mrs. Barlow’s custom 
during the session to invite the Friday 
evening lecturer to meet a party at dinner, 
at seven o’clock, the lecture beginning at 
nine. The guests were mostly bidden in 
compliment to the lecturer’s special sub- 
ject. If Lyell was to discourse on the 
impressions of rain drops on ancient strata, 
giving us thereby a Jdack cast of the 
weather in pre-adamite times, or if Ram- 
say was to expound his theory of glacial 
action in the formation of lake basins — 
then the party would consist of geologists 
and their wives, with a judicious sprink- 
ling of fashionable outsiders, amongst 
whom the hostess had family connections. 
But there is antipathy, as well as sympa- 
thy, even among the followers of science; 
Faraday was right, human nature is the 
same everywhere. For instance, Sir Rich- 
ard Owen and Professor Huxley would 
not be asked to meet one another; and, 
alas! though they had been the closest of 
friends, Sedgwick and Murchison no 
longer hunted Sz/uria in couples. Even 
astronomers can be the reverse of nice 
with each other, though the objects of 
their affections are so far removed. Ara- 
go’s abuse of his fellow-worker was the 
most comprehensive in the language ; he 
said of Leverrier that he was “the great- 
est scoundrel within the orbit of Neptune.” 
Our own astronomer, Adams, had in those 
days, or at least his friends had for him, a 
grudge against Airy for neglecting to no- 
tice his paper on the “ Perturbations of 
Uranus,” and thereby, in point of time, 
losing to England the honor of the dis- 
covery of Neptune. Leverrier found the 
planet by accident, which Adams had 
proved by inductive reasoning must be 
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there, in the exact place, where the lucky 
Frenchman’s telescopic vision found it. 

In common justice it must be said, no 
international jealousies ever interfered 
with the hospitable receptions accorded 
to distinguished foreigners, in the scien- 
tific society of London. 

Among the foreign savants to be met 
with at the Murchisons, the Lyells, the 
Barlows, and elsewhere, there remains on 
my mind a very distinct recollection of 
M. Quételet, whom we met first at the 
Spences. This well-known Belgian as- 
tronomer and statistician, was a noble- 
looking man, whose conversation was full 
of grave interest. Just at this time, the 
Christian socialism of Maurice and Kings- 
ley, was attracting the attention of many 
earnest-minded men, who desired to lessen 
the evils that appeared to be no other than 
the noxious products of civilization. It 
will be remembered that a savage attack 
had been made on the two clergymen, by 
Wilson Croker in the pages of the Quar- 
terly, and this circumstance brought the 
matter still more under discussion. In 
reference to the vexed question, M. Qué- 
telet used these remarkable words: “ c’est 
la société qui prépare le crime, le coupable 
n’est que l’instrument qui l’exécute.” 

Another foreigner, who was often to be 
met in society at the time — a Frenchman, 


whom Kinglake might have classed with 
those deserving to be Englishmen, if born 


again, was M. Sainte-Claire Deville. He 
had only recently re-discovered aluminium, 
aided in his researches by a grant from 
the emperor Louis Napoleon, who, much 
as he hated the Victor Hugos of the pen, 
knew how to be civil to men of science. 
Aluminium was to be so cheap, that houses 
were to be roofed with it, and iron pots 
and kettles were to be superseded by the 
lighter metal. Alas, to our cost, every 
storm still finds out our loose tiles; and 
cumbrous iron still holds its sway in the 
kitchen. 

In my old note-book, amongst other 
foreign friends and acquaintances, there 
appears the name of the celebrated French 
chemist, Dumas; and I am thereby re- 
minded of an amusing incident. The 
contributions of this distinguished man to 
the science of organic chemistry, were 
amply sufficient to justify a large amount 
of self-esteem ; but vanity is not a becom- 
ing garment when it has no revers of hu- 
mility. M. Dumas was not only known 
for his laboratory work, he was associated 
with the dignity of official life, having held 
the Jorte-feuille of agriculture and com- 
merce; but yet he was not happy, he had 
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a crook in his lot, for his name was the 
same as that of the too prolific novelist — 
the author of ** Monte Christo,” and noth- 
ing irritated the man of science so much 
as being mistaken for his namesake. It 
chanced on one occasion, the distinguished 
savant being the guest of the evening, that 
a lady well known in society as a great lion 
hunter, desired, with her usual charming 
audacity, to be introduced to the dignified, 
muchly decorated Frenchman. She im- 
mediately began pouring out the torrent 
of her flattery, the first words of which 
nearly convulsed the by-standers, who of 
course took in the humor of the situation. 
“Oh, Monsieur Dumas,” exclaimed the 
effusive lady, “ I am delighted to meet you, 
but you are no stranger to me, you have 
not in England a greater admirer than my- 
self; I know every line of your writings, 
from dear ‘ Monte Christo,’ to the delight- 
ful ‘ Mousquetaires;’ I hope you will 
allow me to send you a card for my next 
soirée on——” 

“* Madam, I am in no way connected 
with the writer you allude to,” said the 
savant with a cold disdain, that no asinine, 
snub-proof coat-of-mail could resist. 

‘Oh, I thought you were the great M. 
Dumas,” exclaimed the bewildered lady. 

Here the hostess intervened, but not 
too soon as to spoil our enjoyment of the 
petite comedie. 

The Barlows’ hospitalities were not con- 
fined to their weekly dinners; for during 
the Royal Institution session, Mrs. Bar- 
low received her friends at her own house, 
after the lecture was over at ten o’clock. 
These gatherings had something of the 
character of a French salon; the same 
people —always with a pleasant infusion 
of strangers — met week after week, not 
as fortuitous atoms in the social whirlpool, 
but having sympathy of tastes and inter- 
ests, that gave a feeling of continuity to 
the meetings. There was hardly an En- 
glish notability in the ranks of science, or 
a foreign savant visiting London, who did 
not on one or more occasions, put in an 
appearance in Berkeley Street. Literature 
and diplomacy were also well represented. 
The listener might gather in a focus, 
something of the spirit of the age. La- 
caita and Pollock discussing a new read- 
ing of Dante, while a very young man — 
but we know even the youngest of us are 
not infallible—was declaring the new 
Gospel according to Carlyle. Lord Stan- 
hope might be heard quoting Avicenna 
and Averroes, tracing the influence of 
Arabic learning on the Reformation; and 
Maurice assenting to the line of argument, 
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with the remark that Protestantism was 
always favorable to science. Vernon 
Lushington would perhaps be looking up 
volunteer lecturers for the working-men’s 
college, which he and many other earnest- 
minded men had so much at heart. There 
was in all probability heterodoxy enough 
present to veto “eternal punishment,” 
though the Council of King’s College had 
lately expelled Maurice on that count, 
from the two chairs he had filled with so 
much distinction. 

To return to things more mundane; 
Lord Wrottesley and Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison were very likely talking over the 
foreign savants who were to be present 
at the next meeting of the British Associa- 
tion; but whatever the subject, it was 
sure in Sir Roderick’s case, to culminate 
in some remark about the czar of all the 
Russias. The very courteous reception 
accorded to our English geologist at St. 
Petersburg had made a deep impression 
on the author of “Siluria.” The story 
goes that some mischievous friends made 
a bet between them, as to the number of 
times that Sir Roderick Murchison would 
contrive to bring in the name of his “‘au- 
gust friend” during the conversation, 
which was carefully to be kept off Russia, 
and all kindred topics. The talk was about 
feats of memory, and many notable in- 
stances were given, when Sir Roderick 
interposed, saying, “It is a curious fact, 
that the emperor Nicholas has the most 
remarkable memory of any man I ever 
met ’”’— then followed an anecdote which 
the friend who lost his bet, not having a 
royal memory, somehow forgot. 

There was no man whose side faults 
deserved to be, and were, more fully for- 
given than Sir Roderick’s. Generous by 
nature and in practice, and with sincere 
convictions, he showed to the class whose 
inheritance of leisure is too often spent in 
frivolity or worse, the excellent example 
of devotion to hard work. I have heard 
Sir Andrew Ramsay, who frequently ac- 
companied him on his geological surveys, 
declare, that he never knewa man of such 
inexhaustible physical and mental energy. 
Sir Roderick would walk from dawn to 
sundown, talking all the time of the Pale- 
ozoic rocks, never varying the subject, as 
much as by a mention of strata above the 
old red sandstone. 

Of Sir Roderick’s loyalty to the czar, I 
may mention the following curious inci- 
dent. It will be remembered that he had 
spent some years in Russia, when prepar- 
ing his great work on the geological struc- 
ture of that country. In the autumn of 
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1854, Mr. Crosse and I were staying ina 
country house, where Sir Roderick was 
also a guest. He took me in to dinner 
one day, a day to be remembered for the 
news of the battle of the Alma had reached 
England. At dinner, amidst much enthu- 
siasm, our host proposed that we should 
all drink to the “success of the British 
arms.” To my surprise, nay consterna- 
tion, my neighbor reversed his glass, 
guarding it with his hand, when the ser- 
vant was about to pour out the wine. 

“ Not drink the health of our army, and 
you a soldier, Sir Roderick!” 

“ No,” he answered me, “I cannot drink 
to the success of an unnecessary war; my 
long friendship with the emperor Nicho- 
las, has made me aware that all this might 
have been prevented, and I believe before 
many years are over that statesmen will 
acknowledge that this is a political mis- 
take.” 

Several years afterwards I was present 
at one of those delightful meetings, that 
Sydney Smith used to call in the old days 
“not Murchison’s swarries, but his quar- 
ries,” where every lady is expected to 
carry a geological hammer instead of a 
fan. It was at the time when the Treaty 
of Paris was virtually set aside, by the 
reappearance of the Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea. In remarking on the circum- 
stance, Sir Roderick said: “I told you 
years ago, that England would derive no 
ultimate advantage from the Crimean 
War.” 

When president of the Geological Soci- 
ety, Sir Roderick usually gave an annual 
conversazione at Willis’s Rooms, for on 
these occasions, even his spacious house, 
16 Belgrave Square, was not large enough 
for the numerous guests. ‘La spirituelle 
Lady Murchison,” as Alexander Hum- 
boldt called her, was always present; but 
one evening, in later years, her kindly 
presence was missed by all; and on ask- 
ing Sir Roderick the cause of her absence, 
he replied, “ My wife has struck work at 
last.” 

To her the learned geologist owed his 
first initiation into the love of science; 
she was a good conchologist before they 
married, and an excellent draughts-woman. 
Lady Murchison illustrated many of her 
husband’s works. Other men, also, had 
wives who helped and sympathized in their 
scientific labors. General Sabine’s wife 
translated, and he edited, Humboldt’s 
“ Cosmos.” They were a delightful couple ; 
each seemed to reflect the bright intelli- 
gence and the happy amiability of the 
other. Amongst the scientific men oi 
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that day, there was a marked respect for 
female intellect, and the women wisely 
exercised their influence, without clamor- 
ously asserting their equality. I know of 
no one who made choice of his wife “ be- 
cause she was a goose,” as Charles Dick- 
ens is reported to have said he did. 
Courteous chivalry towards women, is 
averred to be at once the root, and the 
finest blossom of good manners. The 
plant flourished in the fifties, and it is 
worth preserving. 

Among the pleasant gatherings of those 
days, whether it was Royal Institution 
lectures, British Association meetings, or 
in such private circles of society as in any 
way affected to be fashionably scientific, 
there was one face I was always seeing; 
it was a face that never looked a wrinkle 
older, and which I could fancy had never 
looked young. The owner of this ubiqui- 
tous, sub-acid face was Babbage. No man 
was more ready for conversation 2 medias 
res; greetings and weather talk were 
taken as said, and if your observation was 
pointless, his repartee came smart and 
sharp, with a ready click. Unfortunately 
for himself, he was a man with a griev- 
ance, his calculating machine was never 
completed, though the patience of govern- 
ment and his own private fortune had 
been heavily taxed. Both Mr. Babbage 
and Count Strezlecki were dining at Lady 
Murchison’s, when the count observed, 
that in China, where he had lately been 
travelling, they took great interest in the 
calculating machine, and particularly want- 
ed to know if it could be put in the pocket. 

“ Tell them,” replied Babbage, “ that it 
is in every sense an out-of-pocket ma- 
chine.” 

It was at this same dinner, if I remem- 
ber rightly, that a sham apple made of 
some hard substance fell from the massive 
épergne in the centre of the table. It rolled 
towards me, and Mr. Babbage, arresting 
its course, presented it to our host, say- 
ing, “ Sir Roderick, here comes an erratic 
boulder for you to classify.” 

Babbage had known Ada Byron from 
her childhood ; he was mueh attached to 
her, and took special interest in the philo- 
sophical studies to which she devoted 
herself. After she became the wife of 
Lord Lovelace, she translated and pub- 
lished a memoir of General Menabrea on 
the elementary principles of the analytical 
engine, adding notes of her own, “ which,” 
said Babbage, “were a complete demon- 
stration that the operations of analysis are 
capable of being executed by machinery.” 
I remember his telling me that he hoped 
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to leave behind him notes and diagrams 
sufficient to enable some future philoso- 
pher to carry out his idea of the analytical 
machine. 

We aretoo much accustomed perhaps 
to connect Babbage’s name only with his 
great failure—the incompleted calculat- 
ing machine —but he did good work in 
his day; he was the first to relieve the 
student from “the cramped domain of an- 
cient synthesis.” Herschel and Peacock 
were associated with him, in trying to in- 
troduce the new analytic methods of math- 
ematical reasoning which had already 
obtained on the Continent. There is an 
amusing story told of the flutter produced 
by these proceedings among the dons of 
Cambridge. 

It will be remembered that Newton used 
dots in certain symbols, while Leibnitz 
employed d’s asasign. Babbage proposed 
meetings for the propagation of the d’s — 
consigning to perdition all those who sup- 
ported the heresy of the dots. The joke 
was so little understood, that the bigwigs 
denounced the young philosophers as in- 
fidels. When they were about to publish 
a translation of Lacroix, it was necessary 
to decide on a title, and Babbage suggested 
that it should be “ The Principles of pure 
D’ism, in opposition to the Dot-age of the 
University.” 

If Babbage, Wheatstone, Grove, Owen, 
Tyndall, and a host of other distinguished 
scientists were to be met very generally in 
the society of the day, there was one man 
who was very conspicuous by his absence 
— this was Faraday. His biographers say, 
that in earlier years, he would occasionally 
accept Lady Davy’s invitations to dinner ; 
but I never heard of his going elsewhere, 
except in obedience to the commands of 
royalty. I remember his shaking hands 
with me one evening, immediately after 
the lecture, in a hurried manner, and with 
an anxious look; before I could ask any 
questions he was gone, like one of l:is own 
electric flashes. Some one told me that 
Faraday was bidden to the queen’s ball. 

One does not easily associate Faraday’s 
name with the frivolities of life, but he 
had a wholesome liking for them —as a 
recreation, not as the whole duty of man. 
de records in his journal, written when in 
Rome, that he went to a masked ball at 
the time of the Carnival, with a lady. who 
knew all his acquaintance, and enjoyed 
himself immensely. He adds that he was 
attired in a nightgown and ‘nightcap — 
garments, I presume, which did duty for 
adomino. The Carnival evidently afforded 
him great amusement, for he expatiates 
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largely on it in his early letters and his 
diaries. 

In later life, Faraday retained a taste for 
all scenic representation ; the more curious 
in a man of his severely religious views. 
He could make very shrewd and searching 
criticisms on the actors of the day. In 


published letters from Faraday to Lady 
Burdett Coutts he thanks her for send- 
ing them a box for the pantomime (of Jan- 
uary, 1857), adding : — 


We had your box once before, I remember, 
for a pantomime, which is always interesting 
to me, because of the immense concentration 
of means which it requires, . . . you are very 
kind to think of our pleasures for to-morrow 
night. . . . I mean to enjoy it, for I still have 
asympathy for children, and all their thoughts 
and pleasures, 


Just one hundred years ago, the 22nd 
of September, Michael Faraday, the son 
of a blacksmith, was born in Jacob’s Well 
Mews, near Manchester Square. In child- 
hood, his “ thoughts and pleasures ” were 
minding a little baby sister, and play- 
ing marbles in the street. A few years 
pass, and Reiss, the German electrician, 
addresses a letter to the seif-educated man 
as Professor Michael Faraday, member 
of all academies of science. His cente- 
nary princes are pleased to commemorate ; 
but when some one remarks on the honor 
due to science, the answer might be given 
in Faraday’s own words, when he said: “1 
am not.one who considers that science can 
be honored.” 





From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
TWO JEALOUSIES. 


BY ALAN ADAIR. 


I, 


It had all come to pass so gradually that 
Beatrice Danvers could not, although she 
strove to, remember howit had originated. 
And yet the bitter truth remained. She, 
who had begun her early married life in a 
glow of confidence in the future, was now 
past middle age, bereft of all illusions, 
confessing that her life was nought but an 
irrevocable, irredeemable failure. Could 
there be anything sadder than a woman 
who feels, at the time of life when she 
needs love most, that not only it would 
now never be hers, but that, in all prob- 
ability, it had never been; that she had 
mistaken the shadow for the substance, 
had failed to detect the ring of the false 
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metal! “ Why, I believe you are jealous 
of our child — our Trix!” her husband had 
said to her with a sort of pitying smile 
that was very hard to bear. “1 would not 
be jealous if I were you; ” and then he had 
stooped over her, had kissed her with that 
cold, careless kiss of his that hurt her far 
more than its omission would have done, 
and left her with the admonition not to 
excite herself as it would make her head 
ache. 

* Good-bye, mother,” Trix had said a 
little wistfully. She had not heard her 
father’s words, and the sun was shining 
so brightly that it seemed a little hard that 
her mother could not enjoy the pleasant 
day too. She half hesitated before she 
finally closed the door—but only half, 
She could not divide herself in two, and 
mother was a confirmed invalid and used 
to being left, and daddy would be so lonely 
without her! 

Beatrice Danvers rose from her couch 
quickly as the two left the room, with more 
celerity than would have been expected 
from so fragile a woman. She looked 
after father and daughter as they passed 
by — two tall, slight, erect figures walking 
with the peculiar grace of strong, long- 
limbed people. The sun was shining 
hotly, the sea rippling lazily, humming a 
song as it stirred the shingle. The espla- 
nade below was full of idle, well-dressed 
folk. The sound of their voices, the scent 
of the men’s cigars, floated upwards on 
the summer air to the sore-hearted woman 
as she stood, a world of angry, passionate 
thoughts in her heart, watching the two 
only souls that were kinto her. “I would 
not be jealous if I were you,” her husband 
had said to her. It was such an easy 
thing to say, hardly so easy for her to fall 
in with. It was no such pleasant thing to 
feel that torturing pain that corroded her 
heart. For now and again, notably at 
such times as this, she could not but ac- 
knowledge to herself that the accusation 
was quite true—she was jealous. She 
had loved her husband so passionately, 
had idolized him so completely, that she 
never realized that the object of her 
wifely devotion was but very common clay. 
In fact, even now she considered that the 
fault must in some mysterious manner be 
hers still. 

In the first glad days of her wifehood, 
and in the almost gladder days of young 
motherhood, she had often said to herself 
that never woman had been more blessed 
— and now, imperceptibly, all happiness 
had glided from her. She counted as 
nothing in the lives of the twain whom she 
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loved so passionately; and this was the 
tragedy, the commonplace, ridiculous little 
tragedy of Beatrice Danvers’s life. 

How had it all come about? It was so 
gradual she could not explain it herself. 
She had never been over strong, the cli- 
mate of India had tried her, and lately, 
now that they had come back to the old 
country her husband and daughter had in- 
sisted on her invalidism, Indeed Trix had 
never known her otherwise than invalided. 
At first it had been sweet to have her hus- 
band’s loving care, his strong arm to lean 
on, to see him laden with her cushions, 
her scent-bottles and fan, and what not, 
his manly bearing in such great contrast 
with the gentle offices he had chosen to 
perform. It was sweet to be the object 
of so much tender solicitude ; and uncon- 
sciously she had fallen into the ways he 
had, so to speak, marked out for her, un- 
til at last all other paths were closed to 
her, and little by little she saw herself 
shut out from the companionship of the 
twain — they were all in all to each other. 
It was not Trix’s fault; her father had 
found her grown to womanhood, compan- 
ionable and charming, and perhaps he 
had — she had to admit it, even of her 
idol —a little weakness for a charming 
woman ; but was she jealous of her own 


daughter? 
She sat with bent head thinking of this 


all, and the bitter tears fell fast. Trix 
loved her father devotedly, but she also 
loved her mother. How could she then 
be jealous of her, her own child, the child 
of her young, happy love? And all this 
sunny afternoon, when every one seemed 
so happy, Beatrice Danvers sat with that 
stinging pain at her heart, reviewing the 
past. She saw herself, young and sought 
after, giving herself without one instant’s 
doubting to the man she loved. That she 
had been well dowered by Fortune she had 
never dwelt upon, it would have been too 
humiliating to herself, too vile of her Hor- 
ace. Even now she could not bear to think 
of him as nought but a vulgar fortune- 
hunter. She had given herself to him with- 
out thought of her dower, why should she 
think of it now? 

And so she sat this summer afternoon 
reviewing the past — not regretting it, for 
but little had been sweet — and loathing 
the bitter present, until a knock at the 
door roused her from her miserable mus- 
ings. A fresh young voice answered her 
listless ** Come in,” and “I am so glad to 
find you alone, Mrs. Danvers,” fell upon 
her astonished ears. 

She half rose to greet the intruder, a 
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young man with face more boyish than his 
years, by reason of the curved corners of 
his mouth and the candid expression of his 
blue eyes. 

“Why, Mr. Ormiston !” she exclaimed. 

Ralph Ormiston blushed to his own in- 
finite disgust. If he had not been so much 
interested in his mission he could not have 
failed to have noticed the disturbance on 
Mrs. Danvers’s face. However he was 
happily oblivious of it and plunged 2 me- 
dias res with all the headlong enthusiasm 
of selfish youth, 

“ I think,” he said, without further pre- 
amble, “you are well disposed towards 
me ; indeed,” he added with a not ungrace- 
ful ingenuousness, “I have tried to make 
you like me, Mrs. Danvers.” 

* And you have succeeded very well,” 
she answered gravely. In truth he had 
been courteously attentive when others 
had ofttimes been neglectful. 

“I want you to help me,” he cried, 
“and if you but knew how all-important 
a matter it was to me, you would not re- 
fuse your aid — you would do what you 
could.” 

“ Indeed I will,” she answered quickly, 
for her woman’s intuition had revealed 
Ralph Ormiston’s secret to her long ago, 
and she knew for what matter he had come 
to entreather help. Even in the midst of 
her bitter thoughts she had said to herself 
but a few moments since that she would 
rather see her Trix dead before her than 
leave her exposed toa life such as her 
own had been; and now, with a rush of 
thankfulness, she owned that Trix need 
never know suffering such as had been, 
nay, was, her mother’s. Ralph Ormiston, 
chivalrous, true-hearted gentleman, would 
always love, honor, and cherish the girl 
whom he sought to marry. She looked 
into his eyes, which were neither very 
large nor very handsome as Horace Dan- 
vers’s were, but so brimful of honesty, 
and felt a great joy rise up within her 
heart at the thought of the happiness that 
might be in store for Trix. 

“She is so very beautiful,” said Ralph, 
forgetful that no name had been men- 
tioned — but then he knew that er mother 
understood. 

The mother smiled. 

“And I am altogether such a homely- 
looking fellow,” he continued despond- 
ingly, “*how can I hope that she would 
ever condescend to love me. Will you be 
on my side, Mrs. Danvers?” 

“You overrate my influence,” she an- 
swered a little bitterly; and then she 
added quickly, unwilling even in so small 
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a matter to blame her child, “ Of course 
Trix must decide for herself.” 

** T would not have it otherwise,” he an- 
swered, “nor do I want you to plead for 
me. I always hold a man who cannot 
speak for himself as a poor sort of crea- 
ture, but I wanted to know that you your- 
self have no objection to me.” 

“T like you,” answered Beatrice Dan- 
vers decidedly. “I think that if Trix said 
yea to ee you would be kind and good 
to her all the days of your life, and would 
strive to shield her from all ill as far as it 
lay in your power.” 

“That I would!” cried Ralph Ormis- 
ton enthusiastically; and he grasped her 
hand, and pressed it so tightly that she 
could scarcely withhold a gasp of pain. 
“ You have made me so very, very happy.” 
And he left the room precipitately leaving 
her to guess what she had done to evoke 
so much gratitude, but she was well 
pleased for all that. 

“ Trix,” she said to the girl that even- 
ing, “I had a visitor whilst you were out. 
Ralph Ormiston called.” And then she 
turned quickly to mark the effect of her 
words. 

She had taken Trix by surprise, so much 
so that the girl was not quite mistress of 
herself. A little “Ah!” escaped her, 
more a gasp than an exclamation; a deli- 
cious color flooded her cheeks until they 
glowed like twin flames. 

“ He is a good fellow, Trix,” said the 
mother gravely. “I like him, dear.” And 
the girl stooped and kissed her mother in 
a silence more expressive than words, for 
it told her that her intuition had been cor- 
rect, that Trix’s heart had gone out of her 
own keeping. 


Colonel Danvers had successively sent 
away his soup and his fish untasted at 


dinner a few days later. He sighed audi- 
bly several times and could scarcely re- 
strain his impatience during the rest of 
the repast. This was in itself a strange 
thing, as, in an ordinary way, the gallant 
colonel was very fond of a good dinner, 
and this one had been served to a nicety. 

“1 fear you are not well, father,” said 
Trix at last. She was sitting at the head 
of the table, her mother, the invalid, being 
considered too delicate to preside. The 
girl was looking radiant, almost exuberant 
in health and happiness, a certain new 
light in her eyes, and flush in her cheek, 
giving an added brilliancy to her beauty. 

“* Not ill physically, my dear,” answered 
her father, “ but so harassed in mind — so 
worried !” 
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He spoke with an air of such profound 
self-pity that his wife looked up at him 
from her reclining chair in evident alarm, 
“ What is it, Horace?” she asked. 

“ Nothing that you can alter, dear,” he 
answered plaintively ; and then she knew 
that whatever ailed him would not be re- 
vealed toher. Time was when that would 
have hurt her inexpressibly, but not now, 
alas! that she had lost the faculty of be- 
ing hurt ata little thing. She was a little 
alarmed though, and evidently her alarm 
communicated itself to Trix, for the girl’s 
color faded somewhat and the mobile face 
grew grave. It was a very silent trio that 
sat at the dinner-table after this, and when 
the colonel said, “Can you spare me a 
few moments, Trix?” the two women felt 
almost a relief that the climax was at 
hand. 

“When I have settled mother on the 

sofa,” answered Trix. And then with an 
amount of solicitude she did not often 
show, although she was mostly very gentle 
with her, she arranged the cushions com- 
fortably for her mother. 
She lingered a little before she joined 
her father in his study. She had been 
very happy for a few hours that day, and 
had anticipated nought but happiness — 
and now something, she knew not what, 
had come across the splendid tissue of her 
dreams. The envious fates had inter- 
woven black threads amongst the shining 
fabric, and for the nonce they seemed the 
most prominent. 

Trix found her father sitting in a de- 
spondent attitude in his favorite chair. 
One weil-cared for, beringed hand covered 
his eyes. The other hung listlessly to his 
side. ‘Come in, my dear,” he said in a 
dreary voice, hearing her approaching 
footsteps. Trix came in quickly. Her 
father’s manner touched her deeply. The 
lamplight falling on his head showed the 
parts where his hair was thin (the which 
if he had but known would have incensed 
the colonel greatly), and something in the 
inert stoop of the usually erect figure gave 
him a curious appearance of incipient old 
age. 

The girl’s soft heart was throbbing with 
pain. She knelt down beside her father 
and took up the drooping hand. “What 
is it, dear?” she asked softly, stroking the 
hand gently. 

“It is the story of the one ewe lamb, 
my child,” he said, still in the same pained 
voice. ‘ They want to take my Trix from 
me and I must not be selfish and refuse 
to let her go.” 





“Oh, no, father!” she cried, the rich 
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color springing to her smooth cheeks. In 
her confusion she knew not what she 
wished, she only saw that her father, her 
idol, was unhappy, and she felt it was in 
her power to save him misery. 

** Ah, but yes!” murmured her father 
deprecatingly. ‘You must not think of 
the poor, lonely old man. You must go 
away and be happy. Ormiston tells me 
he loves you and has good hopes of win- 
ning you subject to my consent, which I 
give, my dear, for I can deny you nothing. 
Only, it zs hard to lose you, my one com- 
panion.” 

And then an awful thing happened. For 
the first time in her life Trix saw a tear in 
her father’s eye —a tear that ran down 
his cheeks and lost itself in the grizzled 
moustache! She had known him to suffer 
griefs, butin silence, stoically. How great 
then must be this grief. It was too much 
for the girl’s self-control. She lost her 
head completely. “Father,” she cried, 
with a sob that seemed to rend her heart, 
“do not weep. I beg of you, do not, I 
cannot bear to see you! I will not leave 
you yet—not until mother is stronger, if 
even then. You must write and tell Ralph 
so. Tell him it is from no want of love 


— indeed it is not —for I am not ashamed 
to say that I love him. 


Tell him I will 
never look at another man, but I cannot 
leave you.” 

“God bless you, my dear,” said the 
colonel. There was just a suspicion of 
relief in his voice but his manner was still 
chastened by the remembrance of the 
agony he had gonethrough. “1 will write 
to him at once,” said the colonel. “Of 
course he will suffer, no one cou/d lose my 
Trix without suffering, but it will be best 
for him to know at once.” 

Trix’s lip quivered. Ralph’s pain was 
a thing she could not bear to dwell on 
either; but both she and he were young 
and must sacrifice themselves for the old, 
whereas her poor old father had suffered 
so much already. 

She rose to leave her father. He drew 
her to him and kissed her tenderly and 
would have caused her to stay ; but some- 
how she felt that she did not feel quite at 
ease with him. She knew not why, and 
she longed to be alone to think over the 
letter she was about to send Ralph; per- 
haps, too, to cherish the remembrance of 
his last words to her; to burn a few grains 
at the altar of the “ might-have-been.” 
She walked along blindly, weeping gently 
all the while, and stumbled against her 
mother, who was standing erect and very 
white at her own bedroom door. 





“ What is it, Trix?” she cried almost 
fiercely. 

“| have made a mistake,” said the girl, 
confounded by her mother’s unexpected 
vigor, and feeling the necessity of justify- 
ing herself to her. “I cannot leave my 
father and you for any man.” 

“Is not one victim enough for him, 
then?” asked the other bitterly. 

“ Mother!” cried Trix in a pained 
voice. “Mother! it is all a mistake, I 
tell you. I love you better than Ralph; 
I am about to write and tell him so.” 

“Then you will be untrue to the best 
instincts of womanhood,” answered her 
mother quickly; then with a gesture of 
despair she added, * And it will avail you 
nought. It will satisfy him for so short a 
time, and you will have sent away the 
kindest soul that ever loved a woman !” 


II. 


THERE is usually a little satisfaction in 
the feeling that one has sacriticed one’s 
own desires for the sake of others, But 
Trix was denied this feeling for one rea- 
son. She could not get Ralph Ormiston 
out of her head, nor out of her heart 
either; she could not be whoily oblivious 
of the wrong she had done him, nor en- 
tirely forget the undeserved hurt she had 
inflicted on him. And her father? Here 
again there seemed to be a little rift in the 
lute — something had crept between them 
—and Trix knew that in this case it was 
her fault too. He had been so exuberantly 
thankful to her that she felt strangely an- 
gry; so much gratitude was uncalled for 
and irritated her. She had asked for 
nothing more but that their loving rela- 
tionship of father and child should remain 
unaltered, and now he insisted upon be- 
ing demonstratively attached toher. The 
girl fretted in silence at this ; her mother, 
too, had grown colder, had retired more 
into the background of her invalidism 
than ever. Not that she seemed more 
delicate than before, only a little more re- 
served. Sometimes it seemed to Trix 
that a little contemptuous smile would flit 
around the corners of her mother’s sensi- 
tive mouth at some extravagant expres- 
sion of endearment used by the colonel 
towards her, but mostly there was no 
change in the pained look that had, as it 
were, settled upon her face. 

And so matters went on for about six 
weeks. Trix grew a little paler, a little 
more silent each day, but she tried hard to 
be what the colonel called “ companion- 
able,” though she had to own to herself 
that sometimes he seemed just a trifle 
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bored. The summer was now in its de- 
cline. The leaves upon the trees were 
beginning to look soberly brown as if 
preparing for the change that must come 
to leaves and men alike; and although a 
bright berry would here and there gleam 
out from amongst the russet hedge it was 
only for the sake of pointing a contrast. 
The little seaside town began to take up 
a sort of autumnal appearance. With the 
drawing in of the days, the picnics began 
to give way to cosy little dinner-parties. 
The colonel wasin hiselement there. He 
never admired his handsome person more, 
nor was more thoroughly satisfied with his 
own personality than when, garbed in the 
most satiny and exquisitely fitting suit of 
black, an almost historic ruby blazing on 
the immaculate linen that covered his 
manly breast, he was seated, an honored 
guest, at some select dinner-party. Mrs. 
Danvers, an invalid, went nowhere. Trix 
now and then went as her mother’s substi- 
tute, but mostly the gallant colonel went 
out to dinner as a bachelor. 

At whose house he first met Mrs. Tre- 
menheere it matters not. What mattered 


more to Trix was, that the first time she 
saw them together they had seemed to 
have arrived at a pronounced footing of 
triendship. Notthat this would have dis- 
turbed her in itself, she was accustomed 


to it. But what disturbed Trix was, that 
he had never talked about her, and yet he 
seemed to know her well. Like most vain 
men the colonel delighted in talking about 
the people for whom he had an attraction ; 
indeed Trix was wont to tease him con- 
cerning these harmless “ conquests” of 
his. But of Mrs. Tremenheere he had 
never spoken a word. Trix had not much 
knowledge of the world, but she knew 
enough to be certain that this silence was 
a dangerous symptom. 

She sat opposite to the pair, her indig- 
nant grey eyes glowering on them, much 
to the amusement of her host, who was a 
bit of acynic. She had come to this din- 
ner-party mainly, as she thought, to please 
the colonel, who had always protested 
that he hated going about alone. Indeed 
this was true in a general way, as he was 
of ail men the most dependent on others 
for amusement. But on this occasion she 
had donned her pretty dinner-dress with a 
great ache at her heart, and a sense of the 
emptiness of her world now that Ralph 
Ormiston had been banished from it, to 
please her father who sat opposite her 
ogling and flirting with a pretty woman at 
least twenty years his junior. 

It was not decorous, thought Trix, an 
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insult both to her mother and to herself. 
But the colonel sat on placidly talking in 
his most brilliant vein, very much pleased 
with himself. Oh, those stories that she 
had heard at least a hundred times before 
and had never found very funny. They 
jarred upon her now as they had never 
done, but they seemed to amuse Mrs. 
Tremenheere. She laughed gaily, and the 
colonel, well pleased with his own wit, 
joined in her laughter, whilst Trix groaned 
inwardly. The girl caught herself listen- 
ing for little scraps of her father’s conver- 
sation, and then she rebuked herself for 
her meanness and tried to turn an atten- 
tive ear towards her neighbor. 

But a few words heard a little later on 
compelled her to listen. ‘ Our last ride” 
—very simple words, but at sound of 
them Trix shot an indignant glance at her 
father of which he remained happily obliv- 
ious. It had been her greatest pleasure to 
ride with her father, that, to which even 
now, when most things failed to please, 
she looked forward with delight. Lately 
their rides had not been so frequent. Had 
her father ridden with Mrs, Tremenheere ? 
A swift pang of jealousy snot through the 
girl’s heart. Her father was still some- 
thing of an idol to her. So much so that 
she could not calmly think of being sup- 
planted by that yellow-haired woman, she 
could not call her lady. 

When the ladies had retired after din- 
ner, she received Mrs. Tremenheere’s 
overtures like a young queen, and a very 
much offended queen to boot, much to the 
delight of that siren. Trix’s naturalness 
was exquisitely funny to her. She had 
rather admired the tall, slender young girl, 
who had such a stately manner of carrying 
her dark head. 

* I knew your mother in India, two years 
ago,” said Mrs. Tremenheere, who was not 
easily abashed. 

“ My mother is an invalid and sees no 
one,” returned Trix gravely. 

“I am so sorry,” answered the other. 
“ That must beso sad for her.” 

“ Not always,” said Trix pointedly ; and 
then her good breeding rebuked her for 
having said so rude a thing. However, 
her regret evaporated quickly when she 
saw how Mrs. Tremenheere pounced upon 
her father the instant he made his appear- 
ance. 

That evening was one torture to her. 
For the first time she realized how very 
dear her father must have been to her by 
the disappointment she felt in him now. 
She sat still, poor young thing, thinking 
that she was successfully hiding all her 
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feelings and yet betraying her anger, her 
jealousy and indignation with every turn 
of her swanlike throat. 

She was very silent during the drive 
home, and on her return did an unusual 
thing, namely, she went into her mother’s 
room. What impelled her to do so she 
knew not, perhaps an almost unconscious 
sense of a community of suffering which 
should bind them both more closely to- 
gether. 

It was late, but Beatrice Danvers had 
not yet gone to rest. She was sitting on a 
low chair in her loose dressing-gown, her 
eyes very brilliant and restless, the only 
things about herthat wereso. Perchance 
she had in her solitude gone through much 
the same sort of evening as her daughter 
had, only being no longer so young she was 
resigned to suffering, not indignant at be- 
ing made to feel it. 

“ What is it, Trix?” she asked. 

“Only good-night, mother,” answered 
the girl in a muffled voice that betrayed 
the nearness of tears. 

Her mother looked at her in silence. 
She knew what ailed the girl. Had she 
not herself lived through these long even- 
ings, when the colonel, radiant and bril- 
liant, was attracting the admiring glances 
of all strangers, neglectful of his own 
womankind? Better the seclusion of her 
invalid existence. But what had de done, 
that ¢wo women should suffer on his ac- 
count ? 

“ Go and sleep, child,” she said gently. 
“Sleep is a great consoler.” There was 
not much else to offer her. But when 
Trix had gone she raged inwardly against 
the needless pain that had dimmed the 
young eyes and contracted the sweet 
young mouth. She was not jealous of 
Trix now. 


Trix tried hard to act upon her mother’s 


advice, but sleep was denied her. She 
rose the next morning with the same sense 
of loss that she had gone to rest with. 
Ralph’s image had haunted her persist- 
ently, and the thought that she had sacri- 
ficed him for nought. She tried to console 
herself with the belief that he might find 
happiness with some other woman, but 
even that thought did not materially con- 
tribute to her consolation. When Trix 
arose the morning was still young. A sil- 
very mist hung over everything, confound- 
ing the lines of sky and sea. The air was 
crisp and fresh, and there was a feeling 
that the sun would soon scatter the mist 
even without the aid of the wind that was 
even then arising. 
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As Trix opened her window she could 
not but think how brightly the sun would 
shine over the grassy downs in a few hours 
time. How blithely the wind would sweep 
across them ; how buoyantly the sea would 
flow in at their feet. A tumbled vision of 
sky with clouds flung over it, of dancing, 
shimmering sea, of grasses with the swift 
wind running through them, came before 
her. And then the thought of the rapid 
ride through the brisk air, the delicious 
feeling of blood coursing rapidly through 
each vein, the splendid sense of youth 
and health were tempting to her. There- 
fore it was not only with a view to try the 
colonel that she proposed a ride to him. 

“It would be very nice,” assented the 
colonel. 

The girl’s heart gave a great bound. 
Had she then wronged her father? She 
thought he would retuse at once and here 
was he agreeing. 

*T will see if we can get horses,” con- 
tinued the colonel. ‘ Perhaps I had bet- 
ter write a note at once to Turnham.” 

“Shall I, father?” asked Trix. She 
was so remorseful at having doubted him 
that she would gladly have done anything 
in the world for him. 

*“‘ If you like; stay, perhaps I had better 
write myself.” There was nothing in 
these words to arouse suspicion, yet when 
the colonel read the note he received from 
Turnham, he tore it up at once. Trix 
knew there would be no ride for her. 
“ There are no horses, Trix, what a pity!” 
said the colonel. 

But the girl turned from him without a 
word. She would not feign cheerful ac- 
quiescence. Where was the need to lie to 
her? she thought bitterly. He might 
have spared her that lie. Why could not 
he be honest and tell her he wanted to 
ride with Mrs, Tremenheere? Wherein 
lay any harm, save in his concealment 
thereof? 

“Shall we go for a walk?” asked the 
colonel amiably. 

“* No, thank you, father,” she answered, 
“I have a headache and will go and lie 
down.” 

She so seldom refused him anything 
that she felt it necessary to excuse her- 
self. Besides, it was no exaggeration to 
say that she had a headache. Her tem- 
ples were throbbing with pain; her whole 
being was in a turmoil. She knew well 
too that, had she consented to go, he would 
immediately have excused himself from 
doing so. He did not mean to go out but 
simply to get her out, and then to slink off 
to Mrs. Tremenheere’s. But yesterday 
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she would have insulted any one who 
would have breathed such a thing against 
To-day she accused him her- 


her father. 
self. 

And then her conscience smote her. 
She was finding him guilty before he had 
had atrial. She feltthat she must try to 
find out something definite as to his rela- 
tions with Mrs. Tremenheere. She knew 
that she could not go through these alter- 
nations of mistrust and faith. After lunch 
she therefore equipped herself for walking. 
“1 may be late, mother,” she said before 
starting. Her father was not lunching at 
home. 

* Ail alone, Trix?” asked her mother. 

* All alone,” answered the girl wearily. 
“Don’t stop me, mother, it will do me 
good.” 

Mrs. Danvers looked straight at her. 
Did Trix think physical exertion could 
overcome that pain at her heart? Well, 
perhaps it might, the girl was young and 
hopeful. 

Trix was a good walker, she soon found 
herself on the downs and almost forgot 
her misery in her delight in the keen air, 
the springy turf, the lusty sea. It was a 
beautiful afternoon, the sun coming out at 
odd moments from behind the light-footed 
clouds, breaking into smiles, as it were, 
over the face of the downs, the rollicking 
wind blowing in great gusts, the sea faintly 
blue and dancing. The downs sloped 
gradually to the sands, so that the waves 
rolled in gently bringing no sacrifice of 
foam to propitiate the stern cliffs as is the 
case on a rock-bound shore. But the sea 
was beautiful exceedingly in its shiny, 
irregular outline. Trix’s long limbs did 
her good service, she got over the ground 
rapidly, intent at first only on walking 
down her pain, not thinking much of the 
immediate cause of it, only conscious that 
it was there, until she heard the dull 
thud of horses’ hoofs over the turf. She 
knew instinctively that it was her father, 
although he had told her there were no 
horses to be got. The liar! The girl’s 
anger waxed hot within her. It was con- 
temptible to lie. She stood still realizing 
for the first time the bitterness of her 
father’s deception. And as the sound of 
the horses’ hoofs drew nearer she be- 
thought herself that the riders must needs 
pass by her. She hada moment’s thought 
of confronting them, but that passed away. 
He was her father after all, and she must 
not expose him before that woman, She 
looked around helplessly, some furze 
bushes near by would afford her shelter if 
she were to crouch down behind them. 
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The tears rushed to her proud eyes as she 
thought of herself hiding like a criminal. 
She hated herself for doing it but she did 
it— there seemed nothing left for her to 
do. 

On they came, nearer and nearer. The 
woman did not even ride well, thought 
Trix in her contempt. On they came, the 
colonel’s handsome face flushed a deep 
red with the exertion of riding, his erect, 
youthful figure shown off to advantage by 
the garb he wore. He was laughing, and 
the sound of his laughter and the gleam of 
his white teeth came to Trix as she knelt 
down on the ground, and she felt that she 
hated them and him, hated his perennial 
youth, hated his handsome face, his lithe 
figure so like her own. 

She waited until they had passed her 
by, shaken with her impotent anger. She 
could not risk discovery nor run the chance 
of meeting them again on their homeward 
way, so she scrambled down the grass- 
edged slope to the waterside and sat down 
on the sands alone with the sea and her 
misery. 

And there she sat and thought and 
thought, all unconscious of the lapse of 
time. The mists rose again out of the 
sea like troops of phantom figures and 
blotted out the kindly sun. The gulls 
screamed loudly as they whirled over the 
leaden sea. The sea itself retreated and 
left the sands bare and shivering, and the 
girl sat on and thought. Her life had 
seemed so joyous ever since her father 
and mother had returned to her from In- 
dia two years ago, she had had all that 
heart of woman could desire, and suddenly 
she had lost all. Ralph she dared not 
think of. And now she had lost, and for- 
ever, that idol at whose feet she had blindly 
worshipped; had lost love and trust in the 
one whose very name inspires love and 
confidence in the smallest child —the 
father. And then with a great gush of 
pity her thoughts strayed to that frail 
woman who must have suffered a// her 
life what she herself had only suffered 
since yestere’en. All her life! It was 
terrible; and so hopeless! thought Trix, 
so hopeless! For her, there might be 
some hope, Ralph migh# forgive ; but for 
her mother misery, nought but daily, 
hourly misery. 

It was the thought of her mother that 
at last roused the girl. She must not add 
an iota to her suffering. Perhaps she had 
unwillingly added to the load already, for 
| Trix knew that however sinned against 
| her mother might be, she still loved her 
| father. “I could not do it,” thought the 
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girl, “I should hate him. I should have 
hated him long ago; why, I hate him now! 
If he wronged me I should hate him were 
he fifty times my husband!” And then 
she thought of what she had thrust away 
— the love of the truest, kindest man who 
ever wooed a girl. The tears rushed into 
Trix’s eyes, nor were they entirely tears 
of self-pity. Everything seemed so hope- 
lessly, irretrievably wrong — her mother’s 
life, her own life, both sacrificed —and to 
what? 

She walked back swiftly, heedlessly, 
stumbling often in the gathering darkness, 
going along almost unconsciously in a 
sort of trance of misery. The lights were 
lit in the streets of the town when she 
returned. 

But when she reached their own house 
it was strangely dark, only one light burn- 
ing, and that in her father’s bedroom. 
Yet, though dark, the house was not quiet, 
some subdued agitation made itself felt. 
There was a figure waiting at the half- 
open door. Trix’s first thought was that 
her staying out so late was the cause of 
this unusual state of things, her second 
that something ailed her mother. 

She ran up the stairs swiftly, notwith- 
standing her fatigue. A figure in the hall 
strangely familiar, yet indistinct in the 
darkness, accosted her. When he spoke 
she knew him, dazed though she was with 
all she had gone through, the rapid walk, 
the bewildering half darkness, and this 
strange, inexplicable home-coming. It 
was the doctor. 

“ My poor child! then you know?” 

“| know nothing,” gasped Trix. “Oh 
doctor, my mother?” 

“Is wonderfully well. I feared for her 
when they brought him home.” 

When they brought him home! Trix 
tried to speak, but nothing save a hoarse, 
inarticulate moan came from her parched 
throat. She swayed for a moment, the 
doctor caught her. She seemed to go 
through years of suffering before she 
could whisper : “ Tell me — I know noth- 
ing.” 

“ Your father,” said the kindly doctor, 
“has been thrown from his horse. He is 
alive, but seriously hurt. Don’t faint, my 
dear ; there, there, don’t.” 

“I am not going to,” said Trix. She 
freed herself from the doctor’s friendly 
grasp and stood erect facing him, so white 
that he could see her pallor even through 
the gloom, with terrible, staring, stony 
eyes. 

Faint! how could she, with those horri- 
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ble conflicting emotions tearing at her, 
choking her! Howcouldshefaint? She 
grasped at her throat, trying to still its 
throbbing, but faint! She had been hat- 
ing her father so fiercely, thinking that 
nothing in the world could be bad enough 
to punish him, and all the while he had 
been lying here, perhaps dying. When 
God takes our vengeance into his hand it 
is a fearful thing! 

“ How was it?” she gasped. 

“Mrs. Tremenheere is nearly out of 
her mind, she says it is her fault. Her 
horse bolted. She is not a good horse- 
woman. The colonel dashed after her. 
I presume his horse caught his foot ina 
rabbit hole and flung him over his head. 
He must have been riding at full speed, 
and have fallen heavily. It was a mercy 
he was not killed outright,” said the good 
doctor, much relieved to find that Trix 
had recovered enough to ask the why and 
wherefore of the accident. He had been 
so much afraid of telling her, her devotion 
to her father was well known to all. 

But she had not heard anything save 
“Mrs. Tremenheere.” ‘That was enough 
for her. It brought back to her the rea- 
son of it all. She did not say to herself 
that this was God’s justice, but deep in 
her heart she felt it was so. 

“Can I seehim?”sheasked. Perhaps 
the sight of him might cause her to feel 
grief, might melt the dreadful hardness of 
her heart of stone. She felt nothing just 
now only a dazed horror at herself for not 
feeling, 

“ Not now, 
“he is still unconscious. 
gash,” he added. 

“T should like to see him,” said Trix. 
“T am not made of the stuff that faints.” 

They crept up-stairs after this to the 
sick-room. There were two doctors with 
the colonel, and his wife. She, too, was 
very pale, but neither had she fainted nor 
screamed when she heard the news. She 
was sitting by the bedside, holding one 
lifeless hand in hers, her face full of the 
divinest pity and love. The sight of her 
smote Trix with sudden grief. She ranto 
her mother, threw herself on her knees 
beside her, and sobbing bitterly buried her 
face in her mother’s dress. 

“ Hush, my dear, hush,” said her mother 
and stroked the bowed head. A few tears 
welled over and rolled down her pale 
cheeks. She let them fall unheeded and 
kept her eyes fixed on her husband’s life- 
less form, so that the slightest stir would 
be noticed by her, 


” 


said the doctor quickly, 


It is an ugly 
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It was her mother’s face that finally 
drove out all the bitter thoughts from 
Trix’s heart. If her mother —sinned 
against for years — could forgive, surely 
she, whose wrong dated but from yester- 
day, had no right to withhold forgiveness. 

“ You are a good woman,” she whispered 
to her mother, who understood. 

“He is my husband,” she rejoined, as 
if that were explanation enough. “ One 
forgives much when one loves much.” 

It was an anxious night for the two 
women. It was many hours before the 
colonel opened his eyes. His broken 
limbs had been set, his wounds dressed, 
and still he lay on without one flicker of 
the eyelids to show that he was living. 
His heart beat very faintly, but when they 
least expected it he unclosed his eyes. 
His look fell upon his wife. “ Beatrice,” 
he murmured with an attempt at a smile, 
and that poor curving of the lips drove 
away the memory of many an hour of 
bitterness. 

There were still many days of careful 
watching before them. Mrs. Danvers, the 
invalid, constituted herself chief nurse, 
and nobody seemed to wonder atit. Her 
invalidism fell from her like a heavy cloak 
that has been suddenly loosened, but Trix 
went about asin adream. She had gone 


through too many phases of feeling in too 


short a time to be fully conscious of her 
identity through each. There now seemed 
to her nothing stable, nothing real; only 
she knew that her father, ill or well, had 
fallen from his high estate, and would 
never again be the same to her, and that 
her mother must needs be the most for- 
giving of women. 

It was the fourth day after the colonel’s 
accident that a maid brought a message to 
Trix to the effect that Mr. Ormiston was 
below and wanied to know if Trix would 
see him. It was the first thing that 
brought back to Trix the reality of all 
things. The one good, faithful heart that 
no amount of ill-usage could change. She 
did not keep him waiting a moment, but 
ran down, a very penitent and humble 
Trix ; she had never coquetted with Ralph 
and was now too honestly happy at his 
— come to feign reluctance to see 

im. 

He had evidently been watching the 
door, perhaps listening for her footsteps. 
At sight of her his face grew crimson, he 
dropped his stick in his nervousness, but 
Trix saw none of these things, but only 
the dear, well-loved eyes brimful of sym- 
eit 
“TI only heard this morning,” he said 
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as he greeted her. “I came at once, 
knowing what you feel for him. I guessed 
how terribly you must be suffering.” 

She said nothing but held out her hands 
to him. He saw them but would not 
touch them. Her manner surprised him. 
He had expected to find her prostrate with 
grief and here she was, pale it is true, but 
composed, almost calm, with a look on 
her face that was not all grief. 

“TI came,” he continued, stammering, 
“because I knew you had no male rela- 
tives.” 

“Oh, Ralph,” she cried, a delicious 
color suffusing her cheeks, “I hoped you 
came because you loved me still.” 

“Trix!” was all he could say. 

“ Will you not forgive me?” she asked 
humbly. “I was foolish and wrong. I 
sent you away not knowing my love for 
you.” 

“Trix! what is it, my darling?” for 
Trix was sobbing, and he was obliged to 
console her. Whether she told him het 
story then or a little later it matters not, 
suffice it that he understood, and was 
happy in so doing. 

The colonel only recovered so much as 
to be a confirmed invalid. He looks very 
interesting still, as he is wheeled about in 
his chair, his wife walking beside him; 
and there are to be found people who say 
that 42s devotion to Aer is beautiful. Be 
that as it may, he is absolutely dependent 
on her for everything, and she being but 
woman loves this dependence. He may 
be querulous, dissatisfied, continually rail- 
ing at fate for having deprived him of the 
use of one side, but she is forever sweet 
and thoughtful and, strangely enough, 
happy. The old wound has healed, the 
old sorrow been laid to rest. She has for- 
given, and, womanlike, has forgotten. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A DAY AT THE MEYDOUM PYRAMID. 


THE Nile traveller, if he has a heart, 
will probably at the end of his voyage find 
the words * Mi Tum,” or Bull-Town, writ- 
ten upon it, for that glorious Meydoum 
Pyramid, with its three stages of shining 
masonry lifting themselves to heaven out 
of the brown mound of débris at its base, 
haunts the mind; and after many days the 
traveller finds that none of the temples or 
tombs he has seen up Nile has banished 
the impression made by that lonely pile, 
whose triple-terraced, mountainous mass 
of yellow stone rises from the border of 
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the plain of farmers’ paradise, to the west 
of Wasta. 

Whose tomb was it? That was not 
exactly known till quite recently. It had 
been said to have been built by King 
Senefru, the founder of the fourth Egyp- 
tian dynasty, about B.c. 3766, but savants 
had cast doubts upon this, and it has been 
left for Mr. Flinders Petrie to show, by 
patient excavation, that at any rate as long 


ago as the time of Amenophis III., and 


Thotmes I., and Seti I. the pyramid in 
question was looked upon as Senefru’s 
building — Senefru, * Lord of Truth,” and 
* Maker of the Good,” who was long after 
his death looked upon as a god — Senefru, 
whose temple, perhaps owing to this fact, 
still stands intact at the base of his vast 
pyramid tomb to this day.* 

One had often heard of the False Pyra- 
mid, as the fellaheen call it, Haram el- 
Kaddab — calling it so, because, in their 
ignorance of the plan{fof pyramid building, 
they thought that these steps, which their 
fathers had made to appear bya process 
of stripping the pyramid of outer casing, 
were evidence that the pyramid had never 
been finished. One had thought of it as 
being for all this “falseness”’ or unfin- 
ishedness of appearance the oldest pyra- 
mid — Sakkara’s step pyramid only ex- 
cepted —standing in Egypt. One had 
fancied the men hard at work piling stone 
down at Meydoum, before ever the quarry- 
men had been called upon to hew a block 
in the quarries of Mokattam and Turra 
at the command of Chufu, Chafra, or 
Menkaura. And so one had much wished 
to see this forerunner of the pyramids at 
Gizeh. 

Even if the pyramid of Senefru should, 
on nearer acquaintance, disappoint one 
with the manner of its masonry, or the 
finish of it, at any rate close by were mas- 
tabas of the fourth dynasty; there were 
the tombs of Nefer Mat and Atot, his 
wife, with their almost unique evidence of 
early Egyptian mosaics by way of orna- 
ment, and then side by side with these 
there would be visible, we hoped, the 
tomb chamber in which Mariette found 
those two remarkable life-size sitting stat- 
ues in stone of Rahotep and his wife 
Nefert, whose liquid eyes and delicate 
drapery and coloring are the marvel of the 
Gizeh Museum. 

So it needed little persuasion on the 
part of the great gloriously shining pyra- 


* Senefru is said by Brugsch Bey to have been the 
last king of the third dynasty, date 3766, by Mariette 
Bey he is looked upon as first king of the fourth dy- 
nasty, date 4235 B.C. 
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mid of Meydoum to call one from the Nile 
steamer and bid one make one’s way 
across the plain to its base. 

We had hoped to accomplish our visit 
between sunrise and 3 P.M. when we knew 
the solitary afternoon train would have 
conveyed us from Rekkah, up through the 
evening lights of the rich Nile land to 
Cairo, but our steamer stuck now here, 
now there, and it was already half past four 
when we stopped the engines off the mud 
village of Rekkah, or Riggah, and with a 
bundle of food in our hands and a sailor 
to carry a donkey-saddle, we bade adieu 
to our fellow passengers and pushed off 
for the Nile bank. 

It is not so easy a matter as at first 
might appear, this landing from a Nile 
boat on a Nile bank, for the Nile mud is 
as slippery as grease, and what looks solid 
is found to be soft and wice versdé. But 
we did not mind getting in up to the knees 
for the sake of good King Senefru, and 
struggling from the slime we got on to the 
hot sand, and entering. the dirty little vil- 
lage asked for the railway station. We 
did not want a train, but we wanted don- 
keys, and we believed that the station-mas- 
ter, who in these out-of-the-way villages is 
the centre of light and learning, would be 
the provider of so much ass-flesh as would 
bear us to the pyramid. He could talk 


English a little, we spoke Arabic a little, 
and at once he despatched a bare-legged 
railway porter in blue blouse and red tar- 
boosh to harry Rekkah for donkeys. “ One 
donkey he knew of, Allah might give two, 


but of this he was not sure.” Heaven 
smiled upon us, for a shout was heard half 
a mile away, and that shout echoed an- 
other half mile; there was a running to- 
gether of camels and buffaloes and sheep 
in avery far-off field, and a little cloud of 
dust upon the railway line embankment 
told us that our ass had been caught and 
was coming down the six-foot at its own 
pace to bear the “ Khawaja” to Mey- 
doum. 

We saddled up and the donkey’s master 
tapping the patient creature on the nose, 
for bridles are an unknown quantity in the 
Meydoum donkey-world, we went back up 
the highway, the railway line, for a quar- 
ter of a mile. We then turned into the 
pleasant green fields of beans and clover, 
and while the larks sang, and the paddy- 
birds strutted, and the kites flew high, we 
passed towards the sunset and the mighty 
memorial tomb of Senefru. 

Away to our right, as we rode over the 
rich plain towards the barren desert 
mounds, was seen the little palm-girt vil- 
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lage of Ghurzeh ; on our left, to the south, 
like barren islands in a sea of greenery, 
appeared the villages of Soft, Kafr Soft, 
and Haram or Haram Soft, whilst between 
Kafr Soft and Haram Soft was visible the 
tiny village that was the centre of the 
great reiigious world of the fourth dynasty 
in this place — the Bull-Town, “ Mi Tum” 
— Meydoum of to-day. 

It was good to hear howthe old names 
had clung to these villages. No one would 
have thought, from looking upon that little 
village nearest the desert, by which our 
path presently took us, that there had once 
stood close by, a pyramid; but as late as 
thirty years ago the remains of a pyramid 
were visible there, and the present village 
is built out of the mud bricks that the old 
pyramid-builders made. 

We wind in and out, now west, now 
south, for the lands are divided out in 
squares, and we go along the edges of the 
allotments. Whole families are squatting 
by their yellow-faced, lop-eared sheep, or 
their long-eared goats or grunting buffa- 
loes. Herea tiny tot of a child watches 
a tethered camel, there a little girl care- 
fully collects into a palm basket the manu- 
rial products of the day of cattle-feeding, 
to take home with her flock in the evening. 
A slinger crouches like a black ghoul — 
for he has drawn the head-shawl over his 


head — upon his rough clod hillock, and in 
the fields men are busy with hoe or glebe- 


hatchet and creaky shadogfs. The land 
of Senefru has no rest, and since the King 
of Truth and Goodness entered his tomb 
until this day, men plough ard break the 
glebe and lift the shadoof bucket, and sling 
the stone, and take at morn the cattle to 
the fields, watch them through the day 
with greater care than they give to their 
children, and bring them back at even- 
tide. 

Now, while the hoopoe calls “ hut-hut ” 
from the distance, and the black and white 
kingfisher — “sick-sak” — poises over 
the village pond, we pass the remains of 
some old offering-stool or slab used ina 
temple raised by the fourth-dynasty men, 
but now cast out by the wayside. Round 
the muddy pond we go, wherein the ducks 
dabble and the brickmaker dabbles too, 
treading the slime into paste, filled full 
with the bits of chopped straw that have 
sunk down from farmyard refuse of last 
year. This is the village of the pyramid 
we spoke of, and brickmakers, having ex- 
hausted the fourth-dynasty supply, must 
tread their own mud into brickage, and 
put itin their little square wood moulds 
and leave it to the sun. 
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We have now reached the edge of the 
plain, yellow here from the flower of the 
kabbach or ketlock, and here is a white- 
domed sheyk’s tomb beside a fine old 
atii or juniper-tree — beneath it rest the 
bones of Skeyk Ali Nurr, peace to his 
ashes; on now over the waste we go south- 
ward towards the shining terraced pyra- 
mid. 

Presently we are aware that the great 
brown grey mounds upon our right and 
left have been trenched through, pits or 
wells are opened out in the midst, and 
what seemed just wind-blown waves of 
desert sand show themselves to be care- 
fully built mud-brick masses. We are in 
the burying-ground of oldest Egypt, and 
these are the mastabas that extend from 
here to the foot of the pyramid and on 
beyond it, which day by day, under the 
careful exploration of Mr. Flinders Petrie, 
are yielding up their secrets. Now we 
see a tiny tent and rough reed hut, such as 
the wandering bedouin might use. That 
is the palatial accommodation that the 
brave explorer is contented with. If you 
go into that tiny tent you will find an old 
packing-case with three rough shelves in 
it, a couple of cups, a plate, a spoon, a 
paraffin stove, a box of biscuits, and some 
potted-meat tins, and opposite another 
packing-case to serve as table and chair in 
one. That is Mr. Petrie’s dining and 
drawing room. If you enter the little 
tomb close by, where once with much 
lamentation and many cakes of offering 
entered those who mourned for Nefer 
Mat, you will see a rude camp bedstead. 
There, at the end of long days of digging, 
sleeps the explorer, and the stars can look 
in upon him and the first sun visit him. 

I brought no cakes of offering to the 
tomb — half a fowl and a bit of bread and 
a couple of oranges was my supply — but 
I found it all too much; for my friend the 
explorer opened his tin and set his lamp 
a-going and gave me of his store a supper 
fit for Senefru; lent me his own pocket- 
knife to eat my feast, shared his single tea- 
spoon with me, and finished piling on his 
desert courtesy with a bit of crystallized 
ginger such as Senefru and Nefer Mat 
never knew. I proffered my English bread 
in return; he haughtily refused it. What 
was English bread to a man who can get 
the Arab bread thrice a week from Wasta? 
I suggested that fowl recently killed and 
cooked would be a pleasant addition to his 
supper. He fiercely refused to believe 
me. Had he not potted pilchards in 
abundance, and did not Moir supply him 
with English or Australian lambs’ tongues 
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in tins that were better than all the fowls 
of the Nile valley? But I anticipate. 

It was enough for me to know that that 
tiny tent and hut of reeds and tomb-cham- 
ber was the home of the £hawaja and 
to my question where was he, I! was told 
* Gedam foh fil Haram,” which being in- 
terpreted meant, “ On there beyond, near 
the pyramid.” 

I went across the heaving billows of 
sand and flint, and found him taking some 
trigonometrical measures which needed 
that he should not be interrupted till the 
sunlight failed him, and climbing up over 
the débris at the base of the pyramid I 
wondered at its mass and its marvellous 
color. 

The hawks, beloved of Senefru, Raho- 
tep, and Nefer M&t in the days of auld 
lang syne, flew out and in to their high- 
built eyries, and clamored as they flew. 
I looked up the eastern face of the ma- 
sonry, and noted that, for a third of its 
height, it had upon it a rough facing of 
stone, then came tooled and smoothed 
orange-colored limestone, and thena small 
band of rough-hewn stone. The meaning 
of this rough masonry, Mr. Petrie showed 
me after, was, that two outer skins of cas- 
ing, now destroyed, went upwards, the one 
to the top of the rough masonry, the other 
to the top of the second band. What 
labor had been lost here! All that care- 
ful tooling of the intermediate band of 
gloriously golden masonry had been cov- 
ered over by one of those outer casings. 
All honor to the men for this waste of 
time, who, pending the putting on of the 
skin, dared to face this wall so beautifully 
with their facing tools. 

At my feet as I stood I noticed the solid 
platform blocks of limestone masonry, all 
with a slight inward cant, whereon one of 
these outer skins had been built. Going 
a little farther to the north side, one could 
note the platform zm sit wherefrom had 
sprung the second outer casing, and at the 
opening of the pyramid vault, which was 
discovered by Mariette Bey, the great 
trench his workmen made in the débris 
beneath was still to beseen. One noticed, 
as one bent forward into the opening and 
placed one’s eyes against the lintel and 
gazed upward, how, contrary to expecta- 
tion, these two outermost casings would 
run at an angle of seventy-five degrees 
clear to the top, beyond and outside of the 
present terrace of masonry above, and 
give to the six-stepped pyramid its possi- 
bility of pure pyramidal form. 

I do not think I could ever have realized 
how these pyramid-builders built core 
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within core, and, filling up the terrace 
angles, got complete pyramid form, had I 
not stood upon the outer casings of this 
pyramid of Serefru. I am sure I could 
not have got an idea of the actual mass of 
building required, had I not realized on 
the spot that all that vast mound, where- 
from the three or four central cores of the 
pyramid that still remain intact arise, was 
nothing in the world but the remnants of 
the two outer skins and the débris occa- 
sioned by the stripping off of the upper 
portions of these skins, and learned that 
it was conjectured that within the last 
three generations no less than one hun- 
dred thousand tons of material had been 
carted away, and that still the work of de- 
struction and carting away goes on. No 
raphir or local guardian has been ap- 
pointed. Is £12a year toolarge asum to 
expect of the Museum authorities towards 
the care of this interesting fourth-dynasty 
Necropolis? It looks like it. 

And now the great sun was collecting 
its fire into its bosom, and lighting up the 
bastion wall of Senefru till it burnt pure 
gold. White as milk is the limestone 
which Senefru’s builders originally piled. 
Yellow as orange is the limestone to-day 
that has been visited by more than five 
thousind years of rolling suns. 

Looking upward to the vault of heaven, 
one noted that the deep orange accentuated 
the blue of the airy pavilion above, and I 
thought of Faber’s lines, ‘*On the Larch 
in Autumn,” whose tresses are much in 
color as this pyramid wall is to-day : — 


There is no tree in all the forest thro’, . 
That brings the sky so near and makes it 
seem so blue. 


At any rate, I never saw Egyptian sky so 
blue as when I looked at sunset time up 
the golden wall of Senefru’s pyramid. 

It was plain that Mr. Petrie had been 
digging for the peribolos wall, and had 
found trace of it on all four sides of the 


pyramid base. Going round the pyramid, 
on the débris of the outer casing, towards 
the east, one turned one’s back upon the 
billowy, purple desert, and faced as fine a 
view as can be gained in Egypt, a view 
certainly unequalled as far as a Nile valley 
scene goes, for though the view from the 
pyramid of Chufu at Ghizeh is wonderful, 
one is always oppressed by the somewhat 
keen sense of the neighborhood of mighty 
neighbors. Here one looked out from the 
waist-belt of a solitary giant of stone, and 
nothing dwarfed the details of the scene. 
The green plain with purple streaks of 
yellow stretched boundlessly north and 
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south, licked the desert to the west with 
its green tongue, flooded with tender flood 
of cornland a kind of inland bay that the 
great god Nile had made to the north be- 
yond the tomb of Sheyk Ali Nurr. 

The hills Jebel es Sherki, the hills to 
the far east across the valley, were white 
and grey, and seemed lower than the hill 
plateau of Mokattam and Turra; the Nile 
was unseen, but belts of palm told us 
where he hid his silver head. All along 
at the foot of the desert plateau whereon 
Senefru built his mighty tomb, ran the 
tiny strip of silver canal that gave water 
to the thirsty villagers and parching fields. 
By its banks were going homeward at the 
sunset flocks and herds, the whole air 
was filled with the sound of laborers and 
laughing !ads and lasses who were picking 
up heart now that rest and food-time were 
so near; and mason bees who had plas- 
tered the whole side of the eastern face of 
the masonry above us, added their sound 
of pleasant murmuring. 

The shadow of the pyramid, a cone- 
pointed, sloping tower cf blackness, moved 
and stretched itself upon the vivid green. 
There was no other shadow in that land. 
So full of peace and rest was the scene 
that the men who had been long dead 
came out of their tombs and mastabas 
north and east, and I seemed to see them 
passing up the hollow dromos, between 
the white walls Mr. Petrie has uncovered, 
from the green plain towards the peribolos 
wail, or passing in from the north and 
south to the side entrance of that avenue 
he has laid bare, and so up towards the 
little temple of offerings for the manes of 
King Senefru, and for the rest in Amenti 
of the founder of the fourth dynasty. 

I was very anxious to be of their ghostly 
company, so I went down the shales of 
limestone débris to where the workmen 
still plied mattock and palm-basket among 
the silver smoke of the rubbish they were 
moving. For Mr. Petrie had determined 
to dig a way through the rubbish to the 
eastern entrance gate of the temple, and 
let as much light within the temple cham- 
ber as should serve for himself and his 
photographic apparatus to put on record 
the grafiti of certain scribes who had 
passed into that chamber in the days when 
Thotmes III., and Amenophis III., and 
Seti I. were kings. 

Mr. Petrie had finished his labors for 
the day, and joined me; and not without 
a proper enthusiasm and a just pride did he 
show me his discovery of the oldest piece 
of dated masonry in Egypt, the most com- 
plete archaic temple in the land of Nile. 
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For here, untouched by the hand of the 
spoiler, was a small temple completely 
roofed in, with little forecourt, say roughly 
twelve feet square, reaching to the base 
of the untouched outer casing of Senefru’s 
pyramid. On eitherside the doorway two 
milk-white monoliths, chipped at the base, 
but zz situ and otherwise intact, raised 
their shining height. These stele stood 
about eight feet high, by two and a half 
by one foot broad, and between them lay 
a stone of offerings on which men had 
poured oil and left the fruits of the earth 
in memory of their king, ‘*‘ The Maker of 
Good,” who, ages after he was laid in his 
sarcophagus, was looked upon as God. 

I passed from the sanctuary into the 
chamber through the low door, and can 
but describe it as a long box, twenty feet 
long, by about six or eight feet broad, and 
five feet high, somewhat like the four lat- 
eral chambers in the inner court of the 
granite temple near the souti:-west side of 
the Sphinx at Gizeh. The chamber was 
built of large blocks of limestcne care- 
fully fitted, and showing in parts that it 
was still in process of being dressed down 
or tooled when the craftsmen left it; it 
sparkled with diamonds of salt that had 
worked their way out to the surface. 
Passing thence by a low doorway at the 
north end, one {ound a similar hollow box 
of limestone laid parallel with the first 
chamber, and at the farther or south end, 
and on the east side, a passage leading 
eastward — this, in fact, the main entrance 
passage long blocked up, which Mr. 
Petrie’s workmen were still busy in clear- 
ing. And here, opposite this passage, and 
in the passage itself, was centred the in- 
terest of the find. For about fourteen 
graffiti, some in the passage, some on the 
western wall of the entrance chamber, or 
so much of it as could be lighted from the 
entrance passage, were seen as fresh as 
when penned. In the passage was one 
written by ascribe in the reign of Thot- 
mes III. On the chamber wall were others 
written when Amenophis III. and Seti I. 
were on the throne. 

One especially of the latter was of in- 
terest, for there was a long inscription of 
fourteen or sixteen lines oi close hieratics, 
whose date-sign had been inscribed in red, 
and therein the word Senefru occurred in 
three places, and so a vexed question was 
settled. This temple was reared before 
the pyramid that in Seti 1.’s time, at any 
rate, was looked upon as the pyramid of 
Senefru. Senefru was the royal genius of 
this place as long ago as 1366 years B.C. 





Two little drawings, roughly scrawled, 
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adorned the wall — one of them a disk of 
the sun — looking, save the mark, like a 
watch face, and beside it a seated Osiris 
figure ; the other picture was an image of 
Horus as a hawk, whose legs were long 
enough to have done duty for a heron, be- 
neath it a graffiti of the time of Amenophis 
III 


It looked very much as if these scrib- 
bling scribes came, as I had come, on er- 
rand of curiosity, and had not been able 
to penetrate to the second chamber or to 
the sanctuary between the statues. There, 
perhaps, darkness reigned in their time, 
there débris had perhaps fallen, and, luck- 
ily for our century and our eyes, had cov- 
ered in the shrine where men of Senefru’s 
day had worshipped with their faces 
toward the base of the sloping pyramid. 
Surely the narrow area of the inscriptions 
in the first chamber looks, as Mr, Petrie 
suggested, much as if at the doorway light 
alone could penetrate the first temple 
chamber, and thither only came the 
scrawlers of hieratics. 

The light was fading fast, but Mr. Petrie 
showed me how he had first come upon the 
outer wall of the sanctuary by driving a 
trench through the débris from the south, 
and he also pointed out how, after the 
sanctuary had been almost cleared, a 
strong wind rose—I do not think the 
gods were angry — and cast down tons of 
the chip débris from above, and gave him 
all his work to be done again; but draw- 
ings have now been made. 

For the sake of travellers one could 
wish that a raphir, or local guardian, could 
be appointed at a pound a month, to see 
that this archaic temple was not injured, 
and that it was kept clean and clear of 
rubbish ; yet I am not sure but that, per- 
haps, the sealing up of Mr. Petrie’s im- 
portant find by the chip débris from above, 
will not be the safest way ot preserving 
that which it has so well preserved all 
down the centuries until to-day. And 
here above our heads, as we talked, hung 
the chip-sealing ; a single gun-shot fired, 
and all would be reburied again. 

Home we went to the tiny tent and the 
cup of tea—never tea, though milk was 
not, tasted better—and the stars were 
over us as we talked of the work done 
during the last months in this ancient 
necropolis. 

To the east of the pyramid Mr. Petrie 
had investigated two mastabas. The outer 
casing of both had been unburnt Nile-mud 
bricks. I measured one, and found it 
to be 1476 inches, large bricks, well 
kneaded with chopped straw, and tough 
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even to-day. The inside of one mastaba 
was completely filled with chips from the 
débris of the pyramid-builders, the core 
of the other was filled with remnants of 
pottery from the offerings that had come 
to the shrine of the pyramid temple. 

But other discoveries of interest had 
been made at the former mastaba, for at 
the angles Mr. Petrie had laid bare angle 
walls upon which the builders had drawn, 
in black and red, the lines of inclination 
or angle at which they intended the mas- 
taba buiiders to build their mastaba’s 
slope. I hada good look at these angle 
walis early on the following morning, and 
was surprised at the brilliancy of the col- 
oring of the broad, red vertical line upon 
the white cemented angle wall, and noted 
how accurate these old workmen were 
even in the matter of line drawing. They 
had with a fine red double line first drawn 
their red vertical eye-guide, and had then 
filled in the middle space of it so as to pre- 
serve inits absolute integrity and accuracy 
of outline the standard upright for their 
line of sight. It was not without interest 
to note the horizontal cross-lines which 
had been drawn at intervals all the way up 
from the ground to the top of the angle 
wall at the distance of single cubit spaces 
apart, and that underneath, at one point, 
for the guidance of the foundation-build- 
ers, had been written in red letters the 
note, ‘Under is the good, five cubits,” 
which meant that the rock-bed was five 
cubits beneath this mark on the wall. 

One sometimes taiks of the want of care 
in foundations that the old Niie valley 
builders were guilty of, but I confess that, 
after seeing this note, and observing the 
deep trench from which the outer lining 
mastaba wall sprang, and after looking 
carefully at the depth of masonry upon 
which the columns of Amenophis rest in 
the Temple of Luxor, one’s idea of their 
want of knowledge of foundations has 
been considerably altered, and, when one 
observes how cleverly the old architects 
used their red paint in the “ construction ” 
line, their black for the “working ” line, 
so that the eye might never hesitate or 
become confused, one asks even if our 
own architects are wiser than the men of 
old 

That evening talk in the tent was full of 
interest ; one learned much, but the best 
thing I learned was the kind of friendly 
relation existing between Mr. Petrie and 
his workmen. I had seen them laboring 
with their palm-baskets and adze-shaped 
hoes till after sundown. Mr. Petrie had 
been late in taking observation, and so 
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had not given his usual signal of a whistle 
to the men to cease work, but they did 
not cease, and I soon found that there had 
been established such relations between 
employed and employer as made the day’s 
work not slaves’ labor, but the work of 
men who wish to serve their master in 
love to the uttermost. There was a fair 
at some Fayum village near, and some of 
the men came up to the tent very courte- 
ously to ask for their wages and for leave 
togo. It was a sight worth seeing, the 
patient courtesy with which they squatted, 
one hand on the tent-pole, and listened to 
Mr. Petrie’s recital of the various amounts 
due for the various metres’ work on the 
different days. They kept nodding and 
saying “ Eyua,” as the various details were 
given; they were serving a just man, and 
they knew that each evening their work 
had been measured and recorded. Some- 
times an extra piastre or two had been 
agreed upon for this of that extra work or 
extra care, and the men smiled and men- 
tioned it, and took their wage, saying at 
what hour they intended to return, but all 
with such an air of confidence and pleas- 
ure in their talk as made one feel that the 
curse of Egypt had been lifted, and that 
labor and joy had supplanted the labor 
and curse of the old kourbash days. 

* Well, you see,”’ said my friend, “ that 
I first carefully pick my men. I then get 
the fathers and the children to work to- 
gether. Each hand is soon found to be 
better fitted for one kind of work than an- 
other, and I change the men’s work till I 
find each man is in the right place, and 
then the whole work goes on smoothly. I 
have no reis or intermediate man; I go 
round each day to see the men at their 
various posts, and instead of massing 
them together at one big job, in which they 
would only get in one another’s way, I tell 
them off to the different points of explo- 
ration, and agree to pay by the metre and 
thus discount idleness.” I went back in 
thought to that very different method of 
excavation I had seen at Luxor and Kar- 
nak, and wished devoutly the Gizeh Mu- 
seum authorities would take a leaf out of 
Mr. Petrie’s book. Here, at the Mey- 
doum, men and master were, it seemed, 
bound by a common tie of interest which 
seemed of a really personal character. 
There, at Luxor and Karnak, a great curs- 
ing and swearing bully in the form of a 
reis, armed with a kourbash, hustled the 
children with their palm baskets of mould 
from pit to bank, lashing them mercilessly 
at times, and flicking his elephant hide 
whip as it would seem for pure cruelty’s 
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sake at the thinly clad or half naked bod- 
ies of the poor little girls and boys, who 
were in the name of Science working like 
slaves through heat and dust to bring back 
the colossi of Ramses the Great, or the 
temple of his father Seti, from the grave 
of centuries. 

It was a sight to make any English- 
man’s heart boil to see the lash, in the 
hand of the burly bully at the Pylon of 
Luxor, curl with a crack round the leg of 
a lad or naked ankle of a girl, with a 
heavy palm basket on their heads, as they 
toiled up the steep bank, and bring the 
poor creatures to their knees ; but when I 
complained I was told “ Ma alesh,” “It 
matters not.” ‘ Mafish kourbash, shog- 
galu mafish,” “ No kourbash, no work.” 
I have seen the men and boys who are 
working pleasantly and cheerfully for Mr. 
Petrie at Meydoum, and I unhesitatingly 
say that he gets twice as much of actual 
work done in the time as the brute who 
drives his gang of slaves at Luxor and 
Karnak, and I know from seeing them 
labor at early morn to the late eventide 
with what interest and pleasure, I was go- 
ing to say with what pride, they work for 
“khawaja Engleese,” the English gentle- 
man. It wasrefreshing to sit there in the 
shadow of those vast mastaba mounds, at 
the building of which we had been brought 
up to believe the land had groaned and the 
lash had been lifted and the sweat of the 
people toiling for its princes had been 
taken for nought, and to see how now men 
labored with the same tools, dressed in 
the same way, having much the same sim- 
ple wants to satisfy, and the same homes 
to come from and return to at morn and 
eventide; but a light was in their faces 
and a smile upon their lips, for they toiled 
for honest bread at honest price, and their 
master was a friend. 

I say this because that evening I heard 
a boy’s voice and saw a boy’s hand thrust 
through the tent, and noticed Mr. Petrie 
solemnly cut a bit of soap in two and give 
the lad half, saying, “1 find there’s noth- 
ing like soap for sore heads.” Presently 
another voice piped in the darkness, and 
the same knife now dived into a pot of 
ointment, and spread some carefully on a 
sore place near the nose of the applicant — 
a dust sore, for which this ointment was a 
palliative. 

Presently, with a low salaam, a dusky 
man with a dark ache in his dusky stom- 
ach applied for cure. The paraffin lamp 
was kindled. A cup of coffee was made, 
and therein a spoonful of pepper stirred. 
The poor fellow swallowed it with a gurgle 
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and turned to go. “God increase your 
goods exceedingly!” (Ya Kattar Allah 
kherak, Katall kherak ketfr) was the word 
of thanks; and the grateful ones went 
back to their reed huts and their burnouses 
and their sandy beds for the night. 

I did not wonder that Mr. Petrie, the 
wise hakim, was beloved of his workmen. 
Fancy a poor sick or wounded child com- 
ing to the Luxor bully with the kourbash, 
for emollient or detergent! What a 
change had come over the laborers’ dream 
here under the shadow of the Meydoum 
Pyramid! And whata different estimate 
of the qualities and character of the Egyp- 
tian fellah was this that we gained by 
converse with the explorer, from the ordi- 
nary guide-book idea that prevails with 
Nile travellers! A letter received after- 
wards from Mr. Petrie is so confirmatory 
of what we saw and felt, that I dare to 
print it.* 

Next morning we were awake with the 
lark; the great sun drove his fleecy flocks 
from the plains of Nile to the plains of 
heaven, and the green carpet of the valley 
was already alive with the shouts “of 


* With regard to the treatment of workers, you may 
say that I have never found occasion to strike man or 
child that was in my pay during ten years’ work. This 
is not from any sentimental reason (for I heartily be- 
lieve in the Kusrbash as a penal measure), but simply 
that no one is worth employing who needs punishing. 
My only penalty is inexorable dismissal, without warn- 
ing. Sometimes I take a fellow back, where it was 
only a squabble between workers: but mever if asked 
to do so. 

For three years now I have had no overseer, or head 
man; there is no one between me and the workers; 
and I much prefer it. All overseers expect to geta 
heavy proportion of the wages, and do get it. I be- 
lieve that of every £1.000 spent on works, from £200 
to £300 goes into the pockets of men who have not the 
faintest right toit. When the railway was lately made 
in the Fayum the wages were enough, but the exac- 
tions of the reises were such that few men cared to 
take the work for what hey got. Hence it dragged on 
a long time for lack of enough labor. Probably the 
engineers had no idea of the cause. 

My workmen always form my natural guards and 
friends; and I have never known them steal anything. 
On the contrary, they will often dispute an account 
against their own interest, and if accidentally paid too 
much in error, they will bring me back the money and 
gooverit. Even when any visitor givesa boy a piastre 
or two for any little service, they will generally come 
and tell me, as a piece of news that they like to share 
with me. I mention this to show you what terms I am 
on with them. Yet I get work done cheaper than any 
one else does, at two-thirds of the lowest rate of gov- 
ernment contract. So it is not merely extravagant pay 
that they look after. I have an excellent opinion of 
the Egyptian when under authority; but be cannot 
stand temptation, especially long continued ; hence it 
is criminally wrong to throw temptations in their way, 
and I am very careful to avoid doing so. 

I always pay the men for whatever they find just 
what I expect they would get from a travelling dealer. 
So they have no temptation to conceal anything. 

If you can do anything toward abolishing this hor- 
rible, effete system of leaving all the management in 
the hands of corrupt and overbearing vedses, it will be 
a good work. I believe that very few natives are fit to 
exercise authority. 





laborers going forth into the fields ” below 
us as we gazed. 

We paid a second visit to the pyramid 
and the archaic temple, towards which we 
saw the workmen coming from the near 
village, and streaming up the slope of 
débris to their toil, palm baskets and hoe 
over their shoulders. One man had broken 
his basket handle, and I noticed with inter- 
est his fellow laborer produce from his 
bosom a bit of palm fibre in the rough, 
and, in less time than it takes me to write, 
sit down and twist it into rope, rolling it 
like tobacco twist between his clever 
hands into four-stranded cord. 

Thence we went to see the pits to the 
north side of the mastabas, where the 
angle walls before described had been un- 
covered, These had contained burials of 
the twenty-second dynasty, which varied 
in depth from six to thirty feet. It looked 
as if whole families had selected the mud 
walls and inner lining of the mastaba as 
a kind of quarry wherein they could with 
ease excavate the narrow cells for their 
long sleeping. The place was many-cav- 
erned, and looked, after Mr. Petrie’s work, 
like a warren of some gigantic earth-bur- 
rower. Here a whole family had been 
content to burrow little cells twelve feet 
deep side by side; there, and apparently 
in some long anterior age that the later 
buriers knew nothing of, men had sunk 
their deep wells and lowered the heavy 
stone to close the side chamber at the bot- 
tom of the well. 

Although as at Kom es Sultan, so here, 
it seemed the deeper he dug the older were 
the burials, not one of the least remarkable 
discoveries Mr. Petrie had made was this, 
that side by side with one another, and 
apparently buried at the same age, there 
appeared to be two different races of men, 
or at any rate men with two different ideas 
about burial. In one grave will be found 
men laid out full length, in another, with 
equal care, the bodies of men have been 
doubled up in a crouching position, knees 
to chin; but these last have always most 
carefully been laid upon their left side, 
their heads to the north and their faces to 
the east. As to the men laid out full 
length, these were placed sometimes in 
rude coffins of wood, fragments of which 
remained; the coffins had been covered 
with stucco. One mummy had been found 
modelled as it were in pitch, the pitch, 
that is, not poured over and left in a form- 
less mass, but carefully worked so as to 
cover the limbs in normal human propor- 
tion. No implement, so far as I learnt, 
had been discovered in any of the graves, 
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and such fragments of pottery as appeared, 
resembled the rough little offering vases 
one finds in such numbers at Abu Roash, 
I think the Abu Roash pots are, if any- 
thing, a trifle rougher in make, but they 
are of similar shape to the tiny third or 
fourth dynasty vases discovered by Mr. 
Petrie at the Meydoum. 

I crossed to examine the mastabas and 
tombs to the north-west, and stopped, of 
course, before the door of Nefer Mat’s 
tomb, a tomb which, since the explorer 
took up his quarters here, might be spoken 
of as 


A tomb contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a drawing-room by day. 


For here Mr. Petrie was able, in the little 
guest chamber that Nefer M&t planned 
for the mourning of his friends ang rela- 
tives, to finish the plans and put the colors 
to the beautiful drawings he has made of 
the sculpture of the adjacent tombs. 

The first thing that struck one was that 
the mastaba Nefer Mat had reared for 
his memorial, and for the well chamber 
wherein his body rested, had apparently 
been finished, decorated with false door- 
ways, and coated with limewash or cement, 
just as the inner wall of the ancient Egyp- 
tian fortress near Abydos had been coated, 
and that then an outside or masking wall 


had been built entirely to cover the origi- 


nal mastaba. The limestone tomb-cham- 
ber seemed to have been excavated in the 
original mastaba, and the outer lining or 
casing may perhaps have entirely covered 
and concealed the entrance to the tomb- 
chamber at some later time. Be thatasit 
may, I was face to face with the open 
tomb-chamber of a nobleman who was 
probably of the household of the king who 
built what Mariette Bey called “‘ the most 
carefully constructed and best built pyra- 
mid in Egypt,” and I naturally expected 
to find that he carried on the traditions of 
the great Senefru, and Erpah Nefer Mat 
did not disappoint one. For here upon 
the outer wall, at the left hand of the door- 
way, the resolute-looking man stood — 
square-headed, features delicate, small 
beard, his hair curled after the manner of 
the day, unless it was a short-frizzed wig 
he wore; and not content with the beauti- 
ful sculpturing in low relief, so character- 
istic of that dawn of Egyptian art history, 
this man, who lived before the Gizeh pyra- 
mids, had determined to have his image on 
his doorway of brilliant mosaic, and there 
are the pit marks in the stone for the color 
to this day, some of them still holding 
the red cement or enamel which was used 
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for the decoration of his waist-cloth 3750 
years B.C. 

I had, under Mr. Grebaut’s guidance, 
seen on a low wall flanking the western 
side of the inner part of Amenophis’s hall 
of columns at Luxor, rude pit ‘marks in 
the stone which had doubtless been filled 
once with a like enamel, but then there the 
pit marking was rougher, and this enamel- 
ling that I was gazing at was more than 
two thousand years earlierin date. Butit 
was not only the manner of enamelling 
that interested one in Nefer Mat’s tomb; 
the beauty of the stone sculpture was for 
clear cutting wonderful. Nefer Mat had 
been father of three sons; there they were 
upon the left hand door soffit — the eldest 
a man, the youngest a child. He had had 
a beloved wife, the Lady Atot; she is 
sculptured on the wall to the right. He 
had been a great farmer, and each farm, 
mindful of the dead master, had sent a 
servant with offerings to his tomb; 
amongst them was seen the name of 
Mitum, the Bull-town, so that one could 
turn one’s head and gaze upon the very 
fields that knew the lordship of Nefer Mat 
in the time of the third or fourth dynasty, 
for there in the plain below was to be seen 
the brown mud cluster of huts upon its 
mound that still kept its village name of 
Bull-town or Meydoum. 

And Nefer Mat had been a lover of 
sport in the days of long ago, for here, 
unhooded on their several perches, imme- 
diately above the doorway, sat, as they 
had sat in stone miniature for more than 
fifty-five hundred years, the four favorite 
hawks of Erpah Nefer Mat. He had died, 
one might suppose, or at any rate had 
prepared his tomb with thoughts of death 
before him, while still in the full vigor of 
his active out-door life ; and he had had a 
wife who must have shared his love of 
field sports, for on the fagade of the Lady 
Atot’s tomb, about fifty feet to the north, 
men are represented as spreading a large 
net for wild fowl, while three persons, per- 
haps the three sons who are sculptured on 
Nefer Ma&t’s tomb, bring the fowl they 
have captured to the great hunter’s dame. 

I did not see the Lady Atot’s tomb- 
chamber. The Arabs had so ruthlessly 
cut it about, that Mr. Petrie had very 
properly filled it with sand; but I gazed 
reverently in the Gizeh Museum at the 
marvellous fresco of geese that Mariette 
brought from the interior of Lady Atot’s 
tomb-chamber, with the kind of wonder 
that one gazes at the earliest picture of 
the kind in the world; and as I gazed, I 
felt that Lady Atot must not only have 
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been as great a lover of the fowls of the 
farm as she was with her husband a lover 
of field-sport, but that she must have had 
an eye for natural history that would not 
allow of the drawing and coloring of a 
single false feather by the artist she em- 
ployed for her tomb-chamber’s decoration. 
Her artist was for all purposes of finish 
aJapanese. I turned to leave Nefer Mat’s 
tomb, but not without a wonder at the 
way in which the great man had deter- 
mined to tell after ages, that in the time 
when Senefru was king, men could handle 
stone in a way that would severely tax all 
our mechanical appliances of to-day. He 
had chosen that his tomb-chamber should 
be roofed with large slabs of limestone. 
The one exposed to view measured roughly 
twenty feet in length, eight feet in breadth, 
and was three feet thick, and weighed 
probably forty-two tons. But what was a 
weight of forty-two tons for a roofing- 
stone in the days of the third dynasty? 
We went up over the back of the mas- 
taba, and visited two mastaba pits that 
Mr. Petrie had uncovered, thence to a 
mastaba farther to the north, and inter- 
mediate between the mastaba of Nefer 
Mat and Ra Hotep of Gizeh Museum 
fame. Every one who visited Bulak, or 


who now visits Gizeh Museum, will re- 


member those two almost life-size seated 
statues of limestone, spoken of as the olds 
est portrait-statues in stone that exist in 
Egypt, or, for the matter of that, in the 
world. 

Ra Hotep, with his right hand on his 
breast, his left hand on his knee, sits naked 
but for his waist-cloth, bare-headed, brown 
of skin, with a single jewel round his neck, 
side by side with his wife, the royal Lady 
Nefert. She, tair of skin and delicately 
clad in fine white linen garment, sits with 
folded arms. Upon her head a dainty cir- 
clet of riband, a necklace of eight bands, 
the lower one with large, pear-shaped 
stones, her hair frizzed into a fine wig, 
and her feet bare. No one, who has once 
seen Ra Hotep and his wife Nefert, for- 
gets the liquid, limpid, life-like eyes, eyes 
of quartz and rock crystal upon a back- 
ground of silver plate to give light; and 
here I stood at the pit mouth, thirty feet 
in depth, down which had been lowered, 
to their rest in the brown, mud-brick mas- 
taba, the bodies of Ra Hotep —son of 
Senefru, as some say —and his princess- 
wife Nefert. 

The great stone that sealed the tomb 
had been let down into its place by means 
of ropes, coiled eighty times round its 
massy bulk. The rope had perished, but 
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the impression of the twisted palm-fibre 
strands was still fresh when Mr. Petrie 
opened the pit. No mummy of Ra Ho- 
tep was found, but men of Mr. Petrie’s 
stamp are discouraged by nothing, not 
even when, as in the case of the neighbor- 
ing mastaba-well of Ra Nefer, he finds 
that others have burglariously entered the 
tomb from below, and long ago burrowed 
upward into the chamber he with such 
arduous work has just worked his way 
down to. But it is not only by burglars 
of old time that the explorer in Senefru’s 
necropolis to-day may be baffled, for some- 
times such an untoward event happens, as 
occurred in the opening of a mastaba pit 
rather farther to the north than the one of 
Ra Hotep. There, just as the workmen 
had finished clearing out a tomb-well, and 
were ready to descend to the tomb-cham- 
ber, a large black snake was seen to glide 
from the light and disappear into the 
darkness, and, of course, till that snake 
was scotched and killed —a matter of no 
little difficulty—-no one would venture 
down to prosecute the work of enquiry. 

But returning from the top of the mas- 
taba one naturally wished to see the 
tomb-chamber, or shrine itself, from which 
in January of 1872 Mariette Bey removed 
the two oldest portrait statues in the 
world to which a date can be assigned. 
And, thanks to Mr. Petrie’s work, one 
could see how a little forecourt, with long, 
low, wing walls and two white limestone 
pillars or stela, stood before the entrance 
to the chamber}; passing through this lit- 
tle forecourt, and entering the painted and 
sculptured room, one noted at once the 
comparative freshness of the colors, and 
the hieroglyphs that stood out in exqui- 
site relief; such hieroglyphs, so cleanly 
carved, I have nowhere seen in Egypt. 

The little room, or anteroom, that we 
entered, spread itself out into two wings, 
right and left, and between these was a 
recess or shrine. The figures in the Gizeh 
Museum originally stood in front of this 
recess. Ra Hotep is sculptured on the 
left wall with his long staff in hand, his 
three sons beside him. His foot is firmly 
set down, and one observed an exquisite 
bit of sculptor’s accuracy, in the way in 
which the fold or crinkle of the flesh be- 
tween the foot and the big toe was ex- 
pressed. 

The Lady Nefert is seen long-haired, 
with a lily in the fillet, and she holds one 
in her hand also; but I forgot all about 
Ra Hotep and his Lady Nefert, in the 
children whose pictures and names were 
given on the jambs of the little innermost 
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recess: Jeddah, Atori, and Nefer Ra, the 
brothers ; and Neferab, Settet, and Mest, 
the sisters. 

How delightful it was to think of that 
happy family life of old, when the father 
who called one daughter to his side always 
spoke of her as “ Sweetheart,” and Sweet- 
heart, if she talked with her sister, always 
named her “ The Beloved One.” 

In the upper registers of the side wings 
were seen sculptured the oryx, oxen, ibex ; 
and in the four lower registers of the 
right-hand wing, great Ra Hotep’s seal- 
bearer, butcher, cup-bearer, and five ser- 
vants bringing offerings were portrayed. 
The vases of honey were covered with 
lids and sealed down tightly, and beautiful 
in shape were the jars seen to be; one as 
delicate as a Greek vase, another evidently 
hewn out of stone. I suppose they 
worked with diamond-drills, and cut the 
diorite with corundum into whatever shape 
it pleased them, when Senefru was king, 
and Ra Hotep stood asa prince among the 
people. 

In the opposite, or left-hand, wing of 
the chamber representatives from twelve 
farms, men and women, brought offerings ; 
and that Ra Hotep encouraged handicrafts 
and cared for the life of the country gentle- 
man was evident from the fact that here, 
in his tomb-chamber, were seen men work- 
ing with adze and wedges shaping out 
wood, boat-builders were busy, fishermen 
fished with nets that had floats and sinkers, 
and a couple of men staggered under the 
weight of fish just caught as big as a 
John Doree. Ploughing was going fore 
ward, herdsmen drove the calf afield, and 
a man was seen coaxing a bull along. 

But it was the bird life of Ra Hotep’s 
time that charmed me. The great man’s 
three hawks were there, but these were of 
small account when compared with the 
interest of the wagtails drawn to the life. 
For the wagtail befriends every Nile trav- 
eller to-day, lights on the deck of ‘his daha- 
beyah, comes into his cabin, and as they 
are, in color and dress, to-day, so I gather 
from Ra Hotep’s tomb they were, in the 
days of Senefru; they have not changed 
a single feather of their dress, and they 
are the beloved bird of the family of those 
who dwell beside the Nile to-day as they 
were then. Itisalongtime that separates 
us from that date. The pyramids of 
Gizeh had not been built when these wag- 
tails were sculptured and painted. Men 
used stone knives and horn-stone hatchets 
then— witness the sculptures on the 
walls — and yet, as the little figure of the 
fluted Doric piilar tells me, there, on the 
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tomb-chamber wall, at that time of day 
they hewed out pillars that were the fore- 
fathers of the glory of the Parthenon, and 
knew how to work in high relief their 
mural sculptures and hieroglyphics in style 
scarcely surpassed when Hatasu was 
queen; while as to pigment, here was 
color, if anywhere, that had stood the test 
of time. 

Yes, and it has had to stand crueller tests 
of late years. For an English khawaja 
opened this tomb-chamber for his pleasure 
some five years ago, and heartlessly left it 
open. He had his look, he was satisfied, 
and cared not one jot or tittle what should 
happen to this, the most remarkable mon- 
ument of the third or fourth dynasty handi 
craft in the necropolis of Meydoum. He 
did not even let the Egyptian authorities 
know of his visit, or it is possible that the 
Museum directors would have at once pre- 
vented harm by filling the chamber, as 
Mariette had filled it, with the conserving 
sand. He came, he saw, he went away, 
and after him came Arabs, who saw, but 
did not go away, and the result is that the 
splendor of Ra Hotep’s tomb-chamber is 
athing of the past; and as I left the 
great brown mastaba heaps, and, turning 
my back upon the glorious Pyramid of 
Senefru, passed away among the green 
corn and blossoming bean-fields towards 
the Nile, I did not think kindly of that 
English khawaja, and thanked Heaven 
that the exploration of the Necropolis of 
Senefru was in such tender, careful hands 
as those of the patient worker it had been 
my very good luck to find at work therein. 

H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A WAR CORRESPONDENT’S REMINIS: 
CENCES. 
BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


My most prominent colleague in the 
Russo-Turkish war was Mr. Januarius 
Aloysius MacGahan, by extraction an 
Irishman, by birth an American. Of all 
the men who have earned reputation in 
this profession of ours, I regard Mac- 
Gahan as the most brilliant. He was the 
hero of that wonderful lonely ride through 
the Great Desert of central Asia, to over- 
take Kaufmann’s Russian army on its 
march to Khiva. He it was who stirred 
Europe to its inmost heart by the terrible 
and not less truthful than terrible, pictures 





of what have passed into history as the 
i Bulgarian Atrocities.” It is no exag: 
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geration indeed to aver that, for better or 
worse, MacGahan was the virtual author 
of the Russo-Turkish war. His pen-pic- 
tures of the atrocities so excited the fury 
of the Sclave population of Russia, that 
their passionate demand for retribution on 
the “unspeakable Turk” compelled the 
emperor Alexander to undertake the war, 
MacGahan’s work throughout the long 
campaign was singularly effective, and his 
physical exertions quite stupendous, yet 
he was suffering all through from a lame- 
ness that would have disabled altogether 
eleven out of twelve men. He had broken 
a bone in his ankle just before the decla- 
ration of war, and when I met him first 
the joint was encased in plaster of Paris. 
He insisted on accompanying Gourko’s 
raid across the Balkans; and in the Han- 
kioj Pass his horse slid over a precipice 
and fell on its rider, so that the half-set 
bone was broken again. But the indom- 
itable MacGahan refused to be invalided 
by this misfortune. He quietly had him- 
self hoisted on toa tumbril, and so went 
through the whole adventurous expedition, 
being involved thus helpless in several 
actions, and once all but falling into the 
hands of the Turks. He kept the front 
throughout, long after I had gone home 
disabled by fever; he chronicled the fall 
of Plevna; he crossed the Balkans with 
Skobeleff in the dead of the terrible win- 
ter; and finally, at the premature age of 
thirty-two, he died, characteristically, a 
martyr to duty and to friendship. When 
the Russian armies lay around Constanti- 
nople waiting for the arrangement of the 
Treaty of Berlin, typhoid fever and camp 
pestilences were slaying their thousands 
and their tens of thousands. Lieutenant 
Greene, an American officer attached to 
the Russian army, feli sick, and Mac- 
Gahan devoted himself to the service of 
nursing his countryman. His devotion 
cost him his life. As Greene was recov- 
ering, MacGahan sickened of malignant 
typhus ; and a few days later they laid him 
in his far-off foreign grave, around which 
stood weeping mourners of a dozen na- 
tionalities. 

Another colleague was Mr. Frank Mil- 
tet, who, still young, has forsaken the war- 
path, and appears to be on the highroad 
to the inferior position of a Royal Acad- 
emician. Millet, like MacGahan, is an 
American. He accompanied Gourko 
across the Balkans after the fall of Plevna. 
The hardships he blithely endured when 
men were frozen around him in their 
wretched bivouacs among the snow, and 
when to write his letters he had to thaw 
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his frozen ink and chafe sensation into 
his numbed fingers, move admiration not 
less than the brilliant quality of the work 
performed under conditions so arduous, 
Lieutenant Greene, in his work on the 
campaign, which constitutes its history, 
remarks that of the seventy-five corre- 
spondents who began the campaign, only 
three, and those all Americans — Mac- 
Gahan and Millet of the Daily News and 
Grant of the Zzmes — followed its fortunes 
to the close. But this is not strictly cor- 
rect; one other member of our profession 
—for that profession surely includes the 
war-artist—saw the war from beginning 
to end, Frederic Villiers, the artist and 
correspondent of the Graphic. 

The first serious fighting in the cam- 
paign occurred on that June morning when 
General Dragomiroff’s division of the Rus- 
sian army forced the passage of the Dan- 
ube under the fire of the Turkish batteries 
about Sistova, Of that crossing it hap- 
pened that I was the only correspondent 
who was a spectator. 

It was about midnight when we threaded 
our way through the chaos in the streets 
of Simnitza, and at length made our way 
down into the willow grove on the Danube 
side, where Yolchine’s brigade was wait- 
ing until the pontoon boats should be 
ready for its embarkation. It was a 
strange, weird time. The darkness was 
so dense that nothing could be seen around 
one ; and the Turkish bank was only just 
to be discerned, looming black and dark 
up against the hardly less dark and sullen 
sky. Stumbling forward, through mud 
and over roots, I struck against some- 
thing like a wall, yet the wall was soft and 
warm. It was a column of soldiers, silent 
and motionless till the time should come 
to move. Nota light was permitted — 
not ven a cigarette was allowed to be 
smok:d. When men spoke at ail it was 
in whispers, and there was only a soft 
hum of low talk, half drowned by the gur- 
gle of the Danube, and broken occasionally 
by the splash caused by the launching of 
a pontoon boat. The grey dawn faintly 
began to break. I could dimly discern 
Dragomiroff, mud almost to the waist, 
directing the marshalling of the pontoon 
boats, close to the water’s edge. Here 
come the “ Avengers,” a stern, silent band, 
the cross in silver standing out from the 
sombre fur of their caps. They have the 
place of honor in the first boat. As it is 
pulling off, Liegnitz, the gallant German 
attaché, darts forward and leaps on board. 
The stalwart linesmen of Yolchine’s bri- 
gade are manning the other boats. The 
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strong strokes of the sailors shoot us into 
the stream. The gloom of the night is 
waning fast, and now we can faintly dis- 
cern, across the broad swirl of water, the 
crags of the Turkish bank and the steep 
slope above. What if the Turks are there 
in force? A grim precipice that, truly, to 
carry at the bayonet point, in the teeth of 
a determined enemy! And an enemy is 
there, sure enough, and on the alert. 
There is a flash out of the gloom, and the 
near whistle and scream of a shell thrills 
us, as it speeds over us and bursts among 
the men in the willows behind us. There 
follows shell after shell, from due opposite, 
from higher up, and from the knoll still 
higher up, close to which the minarets of 
Sistova are now dimly visible. The shells 
are falling and bursting on the surface of 
the Danube; they splash us with the spray 
they raise ; their jagged splinters fly yell- 
ing by us. There is no shelter; we must 
stand here in the open boat, this densely 
packed mass of men, and take what for- 
tune Heaven may send us. The face of 
the Danube, pitted with falling shells, is 
flecked, too, with craft crowded to the gun- 
wale. Hark to that crash, the splintering 
of wood, and the riving of iron, there on 
our starboard quarter! A huge pontoon, 
laden with guns and gunners, has been 
struck by a shell. It heaves heavily twice ; 
its stern rises; there are wild cries—a 
confused turmoil of men and horses strug- 
gling in the water; the guns sink, and 
drowning men drift by us with the current 
down to their death. From out the foli- 
age, now, in the little cove for which we 
are heading, belches forth volley after vol- 
ley of musketry fire, helping the devilry of 
the shells. Several men of our company 
are down ere our craft touches the mud 
of the Danube shore. The Avengers are 
already landed; so is Yolchine, with a 
handful of his linesmen. As we tumble 
out of the boats with the bullets whizzing 
about our heads, and swarm up on to the 
bank, we are bidden, by energetic orders 
and not less energetic gestures, to lie 
down. We fall prone in the thick, gluti- 
nous slime, under the cover of alittle bank. 
Already dead and wounded men lie here 
thick among the living. Boat after boat 
disembarks its freight. At length Yolchine 
thinks he has men enough. He who, with 
young Skobeleff, has never lain down, 
gives the word, and the two spring up the 
ascent; a billow of strong, supple Russian 
soldiers, released from restraint, surges 
with resistless rush up the steep bank. 
The detachment of Turkish militiamen 
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they do not run. No; they die where they 
stand, neither quailing nor asking for quar- 
ter. For that brave band of Mustaphis, 
Abdul Kerim Pasha unconsciously fur- 
nished a noble epitaph. ‘They have 
never been heard of since,” he wrote. No, 
nor will they, till the last trumpet sounds! 

The day after the passage of the Dan- 
ube had been made good, the emperor 
crossed the river to congratulate and thank 
his gallant soldiers. In front of the long, 
massive line formed on the slope below 
Sistova awaiting the coming of the great 
white czar, stood Dragomiroff, Yolchine, 
and Skobeleff, the three generals who had 
been the leaders of the successful attempt. 
Dragomiroff, the divisional commander, 
the emperor embraced, and gave him the 
cross of St. George; he shook hands 
warmly with Yolchine, the brigade com- 
mander, and gave him, too, a St. George 
to add to the decorations which this cheery 
little warrior had been gathering from boy- 
hood in the Caucasus and central Asia. 
Then the emperor strode to where Skobe- 
leff stood, and men watched the little scene 
with intent interest; for it was notorious 
that Skobeleff was in disfavor with his 
sovereign, and yet of him the camps were 
ringing with the story of his conduct on 
the previous morning. Would Alexander 
maintain his umbrage, or would he make 
it manifest that it had been dispelled 
by Skobeleff’s heroism? For at least a 
minute the czar hesitated, as the two tall, 
proud, soldierly men confronted each 
other ; you could trace in his countenance 
the struggle between disapproval and ap- 
preciation. It was soon over—and the 
wrong way for Skobeleff. The emperor 
frowned, turned short on his heel, and 
strode abruptly away, without a word or 
a gesture of greeting or recognition. A 
man of strong prejudices, he was not yet 
able to exorcise from his mind the calum- 
nies that had blackened to him the char- 
acter of Skobeleff. That officer, for his 
part, flushed scarlet, then grew deadly 
pale, and seemed to conquer an impulse 
as he set his teeth hard and maintained 
his disciplined immobility. It was a fla- 
grant insult, in the very face of the army, 
and a gross injustice; but Skobeleff en- 
dured it in a proud silence that seemed to 
me very grand, nor did I ever hear him 
allude to the slur. The time soon came 
to that gallant and brilliant soldier when 
he could afford to be magnanimous. As 
the campaign progressed, he distinguished 
himself again and again, so that his name 
became a synonyme in the army for splen- 
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On the 3rd of September, Skobeleff, after 
exploit on exploit, devised and led the 
storm of the Turkish position in Loftcha, 
and drove his adversaries out of that 
strong place. On the following night, at 
his own dinner-table in the Gorni Studen 
headquarters, the emperor stood up, and 
bade his guests to honor with him the 
toast of “* Skobeleff, the hero of Loftcha!” 
It is not given to many men to earn a re- 
venge so full and so grand as that. 

In campaigning in Bulgaria we corre- 
spondents had to rely entirely on our own 
resources; it was like going a-gipsying, 
with now and then a battle thrown in by 
way of variety. When our Russian friends 
crossed the Danube, it became necessary 
or us to abandon the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
in the shape of the civilization, beauty, 
and good cooking of Bucharest, and to 
depart, so to speak, into the wilderness, 
there to join the army. My companion in 
this, as in several previous campaigns, 
was Frederic Villiers, the artist of the 
Graphic. Villiers is an excellent fellow, 
but he has, like the rest of us, his weak 
points. Perhaps his weakest point was 
that he imagined going to bedin his spurs 
contributed to his martial aspect. He 
may have been right, but as I shared the 
bedplace on the floor of a narrow wagon, 
I did not see the matter in that light. We 
had for joint attendant my old Servian 
courier, Andreas, Andreas was a capital 
servant, but there are spots even on the 
sun. Andreas had a mania for the pur- 
chase of irrelevant poultry, and for accom- 
modating the fowls in our wagon, tied by 
the legs, against a day of starvation. I 
don’t know whether any reader has ever 
had any experience of domestic poultry as 
bed-fellows ; to any one thinking of mak- 
ing the experiment, I would give Puanch’s 
advice to those about to marry —‘“* Don’t.” 
Andreas was a capital cook, but his courses 
had a curious habit of arriving at long and 
uncertain intervals. After a dish of stew, 
no other viands appearing to loom in the 
near future, Villiers and myself would be- 
take ourselves to smoking, and perhaps on 
a quiet day would lapse into slumber. 
From this we would be aroused by An- 
dreas to partake of a second course of 
roast chicken, the bird having been alive 
and unconscious of its impending fate 
when the first course had been served. 
Another characteristic of Andreas was his 
habit of awakening us in the still watches 
of the night for the purpose of imparting 
his views on recondite phases of the great 
Eastern question. Our coachman was a 
Roumanian Jew, who could survive more 
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sleep than any human being I ever knew. 
Let me describe our travelling equipage. 
We had found in Bucharest a vehicle 
which, when covered with leather and fitted 
with sundry appliances, made a sufficient 
habitation for two men who could pack 
tight, and give and take one with the other. 
By a simple arrangement the floor of 
this carriage became at night a bedplace, 
the cushions —and the poultry — serving 
for a mattress. Our wagon was drawn by 
two sturdy grey horses, one of which was 
blind—a characteristic which the man 
who sold him to us cited as an important 
advantage, as calculated to make him 
steadier in a crowd. The vehicle I have 
described was not a wagon only. Cun- 
ningly contrived ina roll fastened to one 
of its sides, we carried a sort of elementary 
canvas apartment. Villiers and I have 
been “at home” in our canvas drawing- 
room to some very distinguished person- 
ages. If you were within there was no 
pleading “not at home,” for, as the awn- 
ing was open on at least two sides, you 
were visible to the naked eye a long way 
off. 

Our cooking appliances consisted of a 
stewpan and a frying-pan. You don’t re- 


quire any more weapons than these to 
perform wherewithal the functions of a 


plain cook. I am a plain cook myself; 
perhaps, to be more explicit, I should say 
a very plain cook. Of one grand discov- 
ery in culinary science I can boast. Ihave 
found out that when you attempt to fry 
lean meat without fat, lard, oil, or butter, 
you not only burn the meat, but you burn 
the frying-pan also. 

In the early days of this campaign, with 
MacGahan away with Gourko and Millet 
far off in the Dobrutcha with Zimmer- 
mann, the task was mine of covering Bul- 
garia from the right flank to the left flank 
of the Russian main advance, and I had 
to be in the saddle morning, noon, and 
night, for I had to try at least to see every- 
thing, and I had generally to be my own 
courier back to the telegraph base at 
Bucharest. General Ignatieff, the famous 
diplomatist, was a good friend in giving 
me timely hints of impending events. 
When we were parting after my first visit 
to him, the general said: ‘*Come to me 
when you want anything. I like your 
paper because it is a Christian paper, and 
I am a very Christian man, and if I am not 
mistaken you are so also.” I regarded this 
last observation as strong proof of the 
aphorism that discerning penetration is 
one of the leading attributes of a great 
diplomatist. 
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Probably there is no harder toil than 
that which the earnest war correspondent 
must undergo in a country destitute of 
communications and when important 
events are crowding fast one on the other. 
The telegraph wire is his goal; for us in 
Bulgaria the nearest available telegraph 
office was in Bucharest, scores of long 
miles away. The supply of trustworihy 
couriers was scanty, and the best courier 
will not strain ardently when he is not 
working for his own hand. I write in 
constant consciousness of being over- 
egotistic; but one would like the reader 
should know how he is served with war 
news. To this day I shudder at the rec- 
ollection of those long, weary rides on 
dead-tired horses from the Lom, or the 
Balkans, or the Plevna country, through 
the foodless region down to Sistova on the 
Danube, where the bridge of boats was. 
It was mostly night when I reached the 
Danube. Leaving my horses in Sistova, 
I would tramp in the darkness across the 
bridge, and over the islands and flats, 
ankle-deep in sand, the three miles trudge 
to Simnitza, the village on the Roumanian 
side of the great river. I have reached 
Simnitza so beaten that I could scarcely 
stagger up the slope. Once when I got 
to the bridge I found that it was forbidden 
to cross it. Two pontoons in the centre, 
said the officer, were under water, and 
there was no thoroughfare; nobody, he 
said, was allowed to go upon it. I repre- 
sented to him that, as I did not belong to 
the Russian army, it was nothing to him 
what might happen to me. He laughed, 
said if 1 drowned it was no affair of his, 
and, to quote his own lively expression, 
that I might go to the devil if I had a 
mind. I found the two pontoons sub- 
merged as he said, and a fierce current 
running over them, but the hand-rope was 
above water. This I clutched, and crossed 
the interval hand over hand along it, slosh- 
ing down with the current as the slack of 
the rope gave to my weight. Simnitza 
reached somehow, there were still about 
ninety miles to Bucharest. Off, then, to 
Giurgevo, fifty miles’ night drive in a 
country rattletrap drawn by four half- 
broken ponies harnessed abreast. I have 
been upset freely all along that dreary 
plain; spilt into a river, capsized into a 
village, overturned by a dead horse intoa 
dismal swamp. During the railway jour- 
ney from Giurgevo to Bucharest it was 
possible to begin my round-hand telegram, 
writing a few words at a time when the 
stoppages occurred. 

Bucharest finally reached, I had to fin- 
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| ish my message without delaying even to 
| wash, that it might be in time for next 
morning’s paper in England. I have 
reached Bucharest so smeared with mud, 
so blackened with powder, so clotted with 
inch-deep dust, so blistered with heat, that 
the people of the hotel had difficulty in 
recognizing me. The telegram finished 
— long or short, there was no respite till 
that were done —came a bath and then 
food (they used to charge me double price 
for those meals, and I rather think they 
lost money); and then a few hours’ sleep 
till the evening train back to Giurgevo 
should start. Up and off again by it, and 
so back without a halt to the position 
which I] had quitted to despatch the tele 
ram. 

Villiers and myself were the only civil- 
ian spectators of the desperate and futile 
attack which the Russian soldiers, com- 
manded by Kriidener and Schahoffskoy, 
made on that lovely June day of 1877, 
upon the girdle of earthworks with which 
Osman Pasha had surrounded the obscure 
little Bulgarian town of Plevna. Up 
among the oak shrubs on the height of 
Radischevo, while the Russian cannon 
thundered over our heads, we watched the 
noble, hopeless assault of the Russian 
infantrymen on the Turkish redoubts on 
the gentle swell of the great central valley. 
Plevna lay down yonder to the left front 
in its snug hollow among the foliage, quiet 
and serene like a sleeping babe amidst a 
pack of raging wolves, the sun glinting on 
the spires of its minarets. Behind us the 
Russian cannon belching fire and iron. 
Close to us the general, with set face and 
terrible eager eyes, the working of his 
lips and fingers belying his forced com- 
posure. And at our feet hell itself, raging 
in all its lurid splendor, all its fell horror. 
A chaos of noises comes back to us on 
the light summer wind; the crackle of the 
rifle fire, the ping of bullets, the crash of 
near exploding shells, loud shouts of reck- 
less men bent on death or victory, shrieks 
and yells of anguish—ay, even groans, 
so near are we. Look at that swift rush; 
see the upheaval of the flashing bayonets ; 
listen to the roar of triumph, sharpened 
by the clash of steel against steel! There 
is an answering hurrah from the gunners 
above us, for. the Russian infantrymen 
have carried at the bayonet point the first 
Turkish position. 

But they get no further. There are not 
men enough for the further enterprise. 
See the stubborn gallant fellows, standing 
leaderless — for nearly all the officers are 
down — sternly waiting death there for 
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want of leaders either to cheer them for- 
ward or to march them back! Noble 
heroism or sheer stolidity, which? “For 
God and the czar!” is the shout of answer 
that comes back on the wind, as the gaps 
torn by the Turkish shell fire are restored 
and the ranks knit themselves closer and 
closer. The utter pity of it! A craving 
that is almost irresistible comes over one 
to abandon inaction, and to do something 
— something, no matter what, in this acme, 
this climax, of concentrated strife. The 
mad excitement of the battle surges up 
into the brain like strong drink. O reader, 
calmly perusing these cold lines, you can- 
not realize how hard it is, in such a con- 
vulsion of emotion, to bide at rest and 
write out a telegram in pencil with indus- 
trious accuracy ; how difficult to compose 
coherently when the brain is on fire and 
the pulses are bounding as if they would 
burst ! 

The sun sank in a glow of lurid crim- 
son. The Russian defeat was assured. 
The débris straggled sullenly back, com- 
panies that had gone down two hundred 
strong returning by fives and tens. For 
three hours there had been a steady cur- 
rent of wounded up from out of the battle 
to the reverse slope on whose face we 
watched, back into comparative safety. 
All around us the air was heavy with the 
low moaning of the wounded, who had 
cast themselves down behind us to gain 
relief from the agony of motion. A crowd 
of maimed wretches had gathered around 
the fountain at the foot of the slope, crav- 
ing with wistful longing for a few drops 
of thescanty water. Bad was their plight; 
but one’s blood turned at the thought of 
the awful fate of the poor fellows who, too 
severely wounded to move to the rear, lay 
on the maize-slopes down there, waiting 
for inevitable cruel death at the hands of 
an enemy who not only gave no quarter 
but savagely mutilated before he slew. 

The Turks spread over the battle-field 
slaughtering as they advanced, and were 
threatening to carry the ridge, when the 
wounded who lay behind it would have 
been at their cruel mercy. Few troops 
were available to hold it; what was left of 
the force was mainly dispersed. ‘“ Gentle- 
men,” said Schahoffskoy to his staff, “ we 
and the escort must give our aid to hold 
the front; these poor wounded must not 
be abandoned.” We extended along that 
grim ridge, each man moving to and fro 
on a little beat of his own, to show a sem- 
blance of force against the Bashi-Bazouks. 
Through the growing darkness one could 
watch the streaks of. flame foreshortened 
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close below us ; and nerves tried by along 
day of foodlessness, excitement, fatigue, 
and constant exposure to danger, quivered 
under the prolonged tension of endurance 
as the throbbing hum of the bullets sped 
through or over the straggling line. At 
length dragoons from the reserve relieved 
us, and so, following the general who had 
lost an army going in search of an army 
which had lost its general, we turned the 
heads of our jaded horses, and, threading 
our way through the wounded, rode slowly 
away from the blood-stained ridge. It was 
only to spend a night of. wretchedness, 
No sooner had we established a bivouac, 
and general and aide-de-camp, Cossack and 
correspondent, had thrown themselves on 
the dewy ground and fallen into slumber, 
than the alarm arose that the Bashi-Ba- 
zouks were surrounding us. Again and 
again the little band wearily arose and 
struggled its way through the loose envi- 
ronment of the Turkish marauders. At 
length daylight came, and I rode away on 
the journey to Bucharest, the bearer to the 
all of the details of the catastrophe. 
Mile after mile of that dreary road my 
good horse covered loyally, weary and 
foodless as we were; but I felt him gradu- 
ally dying away under me. The stride 
shortened, and the flanks began to heave 
ominously; I had to spur him sharply, 
although I felt every stab as if it had 
pierced myself. If he could only hold on 
to Sistova, rest and food awaited him 
there. Butsome three miles short of that 
place he staggered and went down. I had 
to leave the poor gailant brute where he 
fell, and tramp on into Sistova with my 
saddle on my head. 

The personal aspect and bearing of the 
Russian emperor were for me always of 
the deepest interest. No man was so en- 
grossed and centred in the varying phases 
of the campaign as was this puissant 
monarch, whose bodily and mental health 
vibrated to every success and to every 
reverse. On the day he crossed the 
Danube, of which I have already spoken, 
he was a singularly imposing figure. 
Anxiety and ill-health had not then broken 
him down, and the most indifferent spec- 
tator could not but be impressed by the 
commanding nobility of his presence as he 
returned the greeting of his victorious 
soldiers. A man not far off sixty, he then 
looked exceptionally young for his age; 
the long, dark moustache showed scarcely 
a streak of grey, the majestic figure was 
as straight as a pine, and he lookeda very 
king of men. The late Colonel Charles 
Brackenbury it was who first wrote of him 
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as “ The Divine Figure from the North,” 
but he did not invent the title. It was the 
exact translation of the phrase in which 
the Bulgarians of Sistova hailed the 
mighty potentate who on that afternoon, 
when first his foot touched their soil, shone 
before their eyes as the more than mortal 
being who was to be their saviour, their 
redeemer from their bondage to the hea- 
then. The glamour of the hour stirred to 
idealization the stolid Bulgars; at that 
moment they would have worshipped the 
great white czar. His health suffered 
later from the squalor of Bjela, and during 
his residence at Gorni Studen, when the 
evil days of misfortune weighed him down, 
he suffered from low fever, rheumatism, 
and asthma. He lived in discomfort there 
in a dismantled Turkish house, in the 
balcony of which I had an interview with 
him late in August, on my return journey 
from the Shipka with the tidings that 
Radetski was holding his own there against 
the furious assaults of Mehemet Ali. I 
had a difficulty in recognizing his Majesty, 
so changed was he from the early days at 
Simnitza and Sistova. He had shrunken 
visibly, he stooped, his head had sunk be- 
tween his shoulders, and his voice was 
broken and tremulous. He was gaunt, 
worn, and haggard; his nervous system 
seemed quite shattered. There was a 
hunted expression in his eye and he 
gasped for breath in the spasms of the 
asthma that afflicted him. I left him with 
the vivid apprehension that he was not to 
break the spell which was said to con- 
demn every Romanoff to the grave before 
the age of sixty. 

He was in the field during the six days’ 
struggle around Plevna,in the September 
of the war. The sappers had constructed 
for him, on a little eminence, a lookout 
place, from which was visible a great 
sweep of the scene of action. Behind it 
was a marquee, in which was a long table 
continually spread with food and wine, 
where the suite supported nature jovially 
while men in their thousands were dying 
hard by. As for Alexander himself, after 
the first two days no man saw him either 
eat or drink, Anxiety visibly devoured 
him. He could not be restrained from 
leaving the observatory and going about 
among tke gunners. I watched him in his 
strained solitude on the little balcony of 
the lookout place, late in the afternoon of 
the fifth day of the fighting —it was his 
féte day, save the mark!—as he stood 
there in the sullen autumn weather, gazing 
out with haggard, eager eyes at the efforts 
to storm the great Grevitza redoubt. As- 





sault after assault had been delivered; 
assault after assault had failed; now the 
final desperate struggle was being made, 
the forlorn hope of the day. As the 
Turkish fire crushed down his Russians 
battling their way up the slope slippery 
already with Roumanian blood, the pale 
face on the balcony quivered, and the tall 
figure winced and cowered. As he stood 
there, bearing his cross in lonely anguish, 
the great white czar was a spectacle of 
majestic misery that could never be for- 
gotten. 

The emperor returned to St. Peters- 
burg in December. The fall of Plevna 
and the enthusiastic welcome of his cap- 
ital had restored him, spite of his chronic 
hypochondria, to apparent health and 
spirits. I watched him as he moved round 
the great salon of his palace, greeting his 
guests at the home-coming reception. He 
strode the inlaid floor a very emperor, up- 
right of figure, proud of gait, arrayed in a 
brilliant uniform, and covered with deco- 
rations. A glittering court and suite 
thronged around the stately man with 
enthusiastically respectful homage; the 
dazzling splendor of the Winter Palace 
formed the setting of the sumptuous pic- 
ture; and as I gazed on the magnificent 
scene, I could hardly realize that the cen- 
tral figure of itin the pomp of his impe- 
rial State was of a verity the self-same 
man in whose presence I had stood in the 
squalid Bulgarian hovel —the same worn, 
anxious, shabby, wistful man who, with 
spasmodic utterance, and the expression 
in his eye as of a hunted deer, had asked 
me breathless questions as to the episodes 
and issue of the fighting. 

In many respects the monarch whom 
the Nihilists slew was a grand man. He 
was absolutely free from that corruption 
which is the blackest curse of Russia, 
and whose taint is still among the nearest 
relatives of the sovereign. He had the 
purest aspirations to do his loyal duty 
toward the huge empire over which he 
ruled, and never did he spare himself in 
toilsome work. He took few pleasures ; 
the melancholy of his position made som- 
bre his countenance, and darkened for him 
all the brightness of life. For he had the 
bitterest consciousness of the abuses that 
were alienating the subjects who had been 
wont in their hearts, as on their lips, to 
couple the names of “ God and the czar.” 
He knew how the great nation writhed 
and groaned; and he, absolute despot 
though he was, writhed and groaned no 
less in the realization of his impotency to 
ameliorate the evils. For although honest 
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and sincerely well-intentioned, there was 
a fatal weakness in the nature of Alexan- 
der the Second. True, he began his reign 
with an assertion of masterfulness; but 
then unworthy favorites gained his ear, his 
family compassed him about, the whole 
huge inert mass of immemorial rottenness 
and obstructive officialism lay doggedly 
athwart the hard path of reform. Alex- 
ander’s aspirations were powerless to 
pierce the dense, solid obstacle ; and the 
consciousness of his impotency, with the 
no less disquieting consciousness that it 
behoved him to cleanse the Augean stable 
4 the State, embittered his whole later 
life. 

One of poor MacGahan’s most sanguine 
beliefs was, that a time would come, if the 
millennium did not intervene, when the 
war correspondent should overhang the 
battle-field in a captive balloon, gazing 
down on the scene through a big telescope, 
and telegraphing a narrative of the come 
bat as it progressed along a wire with one 
end in the balloon and the other in the 
nearest telegraph office. I don’t profess 
to be very sanguine myself that this elab- 
oration of system will ever be carried into 
effect, and am sure that I should prefer, 
were it attempted, that some one else than 
myself should make the aérial experiment. 
But I remember once beating time, or at 
least apparent time, in rather a remarkable 
fashion, in the transmission of war news 
across the world by means of the telegraph 
wire. In the early morning of the 22nd 
of November, 1878, a British division un- 
der General Sir Samuel Browre occupied 
the Afghan fortress of Ali Musjid, up in 
the Khyber Pass. I rode back ten miles 
to Jumrood, where the field telegraph was, 
and sent the news to England in a short 
message, bearing date 10 A.M. There is 
five hours’ difference of time between In- 
dia and England in favor of the latter; 
and the Daily News containing this tele- 
gram dated 10 A.M. was selling in Fleet 
Street at 9 A.M.—one hour of apparent 
time before it was despatched. Its antici- 
pation of time did notend here. Owing 
to the five hours’ difference of time be- 
tween London and New York, the message 
was in time for the regular editions of the 
New York papers the same morning. It 
was immediately wired across the Amer- 
ican continent; and, owing to the differ- 
ence in time between the Atlantic coast 
and the Pacific slope, the early-rising citi- 
zen of San Francisco, purchasing his 
morning paper at 6 A.M., was able to read 
the announcement of an event which actu- 
ally occurred over two hours later in ap- 
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parent time some thirteen thousand miles 
away on the other side of the globe from 
the fair city inside the Golden Gate. 
Puck professed himself able to put a gir- 
dle round the earth in forty minutes, but 
this telegram sped half round the globe in 
two hours less than no time at all! 

The Zulu war was my last campaign, 
and during it the cost of necessarily copi- 
ous telegraphing bore hard on newspapers. 
Writhing under the expenditure, newspa- 
per managers of reactionary tendency were 
heard to bewail that Benjamin Franklin 
had ever been invented; a regret which 
most of their correspondents have, I am 
sure, over and over again shared in. I 
had not reached South Africa when there 
occurred that ghastly misfortune, the mas- 
sacre of Isandlwana. But I was of the 
first party which visited that fatal field, 
and the spectacle which it presented I can 
never forget. A thousand corpses had 
been lying there in rain and sun for four 
long months. In the precipitous ravine 
at the base of the slope stretching down 
from the crest on which stood the aban- 
doned wagons dead men lay thick — mere 
bones, with toughened, discolored skin 
like leather covering the skeletons and 
clinging tight to them, the flesh all wasted 
away. Some were almost wholly dismem- 
bered, mere heaps of clammy yellow bones. 
I forbear to describe the faces, with their 
blackened features and beards blanched 
by rainand sun. The clothes had lasted 
better than the poor bodies they covered, 
and helped to keep the skeletons together. 
All the way up the slope I traced, by the 
ghastly token of dead men, the fitful line 
of flight. It was like a long string with 
knots in it; the string formed of single 
corpses, the knots of clusters of dead, 
where, as it seemed, little groups had 
gathered to make a hopeless, gallant stand, 
and so die fighting. 

Still following the trail of bodies through 
long, rank grass and among stones, I ap- 
proached the crest. Here the slaughtered 
dead lay very thick, so that the string be- 
came a broad belt. On the bare ground 
on the crest itself, among the wagons, the 
dead were less thick; but on the slope 
beyond, on which from the crest we looked 
down, the scene was the saddest, and more 
full of weird desolation than anything I 
had ever gazed upon. There was nothing 
of the stark, blood-curdling horror of a 
fresh battle-field. Nothing of all that 
makes the scene of a yesterday’s battle so 
sickeningly ghastly shocked the senses. 
A strange, dead calm reigned in this soli- 
tude of nature. Grain had grown luxuri- 
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antly, sprouting from seed scattered from 
the wagon-loads, and falling on soil fertil- 
ized by the life-blood of the brave men 
whose poor remains were visible in the 
intervals of the maize-stems. As one 
strayed aimlessly about, one stumbled in 
the long grass over skeletons that rattled 
tothe touch. It was the miserablest work 
wandering about the desolate camp, amid 
the sour odor of stale death, and gathering 
mournful relics — letters from home, pho- 
tographs of loved ones, blood-stained 
books, and other sad souvenirs. 

The poor prince imperial I had met 
occasionally at home, but came to know 
him with some degree of intimacy in the 
early days of the Zululand campaign. He 
was a young man of great brightness and 
active syrapathy, full of aptitude for mili- 
tary study, and with a keen sense of duty 
and discipline. He was fond, in the inter- 
vals of work, of gossipping with me about 
the events of the Franco-German war, and 
he told me some very interesting stories 
regarding the early days of that struggle, 
which had so changed the future of his 
young life. On the voyage to South Af- 
rica, as I have heard, he had expressed 
the wish that he might be wounded by an 
assegai stab at close quarters with a Zulu. 
Poor fellow, he was covered with assegai 
stabs from head to foot when I saw him 
lying, stone dead, on the blood-stained 
sward by the Ityotyosi River. We found 
him lying on his back, stripped, his head 
so bent to the right that the cheek touched 
the sward, the right arm stretched out, the 
left bent inward towards the thigh. The 
face, whose features were nowise distorted, 
but wore a faint smile that somewhat 
parted the lips, was stained with blood 
from a cut on the chin. On the trunk 
were a score and more of assegai wounds; 
most were superficial stabs, but there were 
two deep wounds on the side, one in the 
throat, and one destroying an eye and pen- 
etrating the head. His wounds bled afresh 
as we moved him. His slayers had left a 
little gold chain which was clasped round 
his neck, and on which were strung a 
locket containing a miniature of his mother 
and another enclosing a relic. The relic 
was that fragment of the true cross which 
was given by Pope Leo the Third to 
Charlemagne on his coronation, and which 
dynasty after dynasty of French monarchs 
have since worn as a talisman. 

Very sad and solemn was the scene as 
we stood around, silent all,and with bared 
heads, looking down on the untimely dead. 
An officer detached the necklet, and placed 
it inan envelope, with several locks of the 
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prince’s short, dark hair, for transmission 
to his poor mother, who a year later made 
so sad a pilgrimage to the spot where we 
then stood over her dead son. Then the 
body, wrapped in a blanket, was placed on 
lance-shafts, and on this extemporized bier 
it was borne by officers up the slope to 
the ambulance that was in waiting. It 
was a miserable ending, truly, for him who 
had once been the sonof France! It was 
strange that it should have happened to 
me to have stood by the first gun fired by 
the Germans from the heights of Saar- 
briick on that August morning of 1870 
when the prince imperial received what 
his father grandiloquently styled the boy’s 
“ baptism of fire,” and to stand thus by 
the corpse of him untimely slain in the 
obscure corner of a remote continent. I 
had seen the emperor his father at the 
pinnacle of his imperial power; I saw him 
in the hour of his bitter humiliation after 
the defeat of Sedan; I saw him lying dead 
in the corridor of Camden Place, and wit- 
nessed his coffin laid down in the little 
chapel under the elms of Chislehurst. 
And now I had lived to see his only son 
lying dead in a grassy hollow of Zululand, 
pierced to death by assegai stabs. It has 
been my lot to gaze on many dead who 
have died of wounds at the hands of an 
enemy ; but never have I stood by death 
with profounder emotion than when I 
looked down that mournful morning on 
the corpse of the last heir of a splendid 
name. 

After many delays the day at length 
came when, as our little army camped on 
the White Umfaloosi, there lay on the 
bosom of the wide plain over against us 
the great circular kraal of Ulundi, King 
Cetewayo’s capital. After two days’ futile 
delay, on the third morning the force 
crossed the river and moved forward 
across the plain, preserving on its march 
the formation of a great square, until a 
suitable spot was reached whereon to halt 
and accept the assault of the Zulu hordes 
that were showing in dense black masses 
all around. This point attained, the whole 
force then halted. Already there had been 
ringing out around the moving square the 
rattle of the musketry fire of Buller’s 
horsemen as they faced and stung the in- 
gathering impis. 

The time had come. Buller’s men, 
having done their work, galloped back into 
the shelter of the square till their time 
should come again. And lo! as they 
cleared the front, a living, concentric wave 
of Zulus was disclosed. On the slope 
towards Nodwengo the shells were crash- 
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ing into the black masses that were rush-| Lancers were upon them and among them 


ing forward to the encounter. Into the 
hordes in front the Gatlings, with their 
measured volleys, were raining pitiless 
showers of death. Le Grice and Harness 
were pouring shell into the thickets of 
black forms showing on the left and rear. 
But those Zulus could die—ay, they 
could dare and die with a valor and devo- 
tion unsurpassed by the soldiery of any 
age and of any nationality. They went 
down in numbers, but numbers stood up 
and sped swiftly and steadily on. The 
sharper din of the musketry fire filled the 
intervals between the hoarse roar of the 
cannon and the scream of the speeding 
shells. Still the Zulus would not stay the 
whirlwind of their converging attack. 
They fired and rushed on, halting to fire, 
and then rushing on again. There were 
those who had feared lest the sudden con- 
front with the fierce Zulu rush should try 
the nerves of our beardless lads; but the 
British soldier was true to his manly tra- 
ditions when he found himself in the 
open, and saw his enemy face to face in 
the daylight. For half an hour the square 
stood grim and purposeful, doggedly pour- 
ing the sleet of death from every face. 
There was scarce any sound of human 
speech, save the quiet injunctions of the 


officers: “ Fire low, men; get your aim; 


no wildness!” The Zulus could not get 
to close quarters simply because of the 
sheer weight of our fire. The canister 
tore through them ike a harrow ihrough 
weeds ; the rockets ravaged their zigzag 
path through the masses. Onerush came 
within a few yards, but it was their last 
effort. Their noble ardor could not en- 
dure in the face of the appliances of 
civilized warfare. They began to waver. 
The time for the cavalry had at length 
come. Lord Chelmsford caught the mo- 
ment. Drury Lowe was sitting on his 
charger watching with ears and eyes intent 
for the word. It came tersely, “ Off with 
you!” The infantrymen made a gap for 
the Lancers, and gave them, too, a cheer as 
they galloped out into the open — knees 
well into saddles, right hands with a firm 
grip of the lances down at the “ engage.” 
Drury Lowe collected his chestnut intoa 
canter, and glancing over his shoulder, 
gave the commands: “ At a gallop; front 
form troops!” and then, “ Front form 
line!” You may swear there was no 
dallying over those evolutions ; just one 
pull to make good the cohesion, and then, 
with an eager quiver in the voice, “ Now 
for it, my lads! Charge!” The Zulus 
Strove to gain the rough ground, but the 





before they could clear the long grass of 
the plain. It did one good to see the 
glorious old “ white weapon ” reassert once 
again its pristine prestige. 

Lord Chelmsford on the evening of the 
battle announced that he did not intend to 
despatch a courier until the following 
morning with the intelligence of that vic- 
tory, which was conclusive and virtually 
terminated the war. So I hardened my 
heart and determined to go myself, and 
that at once. The distance to Lands- 
mann’s Drift, where was the nearest tele- 
graph office, was about one hundred miles, 
and the route lay through a hostile region, 
with no road save that made on the grass 
by our wagon wheels as the column had 
marched up. It was necessary to skirt 
the sites of recently burned Zulu kraals, 
the dwellers in which were likely to have 
returned. The dispersal of the Zulu —_ 
by the defeat of the morning made it all 
but certain that stragglers would be prowl- 
ing in the bush through which lay the 
first part of my ride. Young Lysons 
offered to bet me even that I would not 
get through, and, when I accepted, genially 
insisted that I should put the money down, 
since he did not expect to see me alive 
again. It was dreadfully gruesome work, 
that first long stretch through the sullen 
gloom of the early night, as I groped my 
way through the rugged bush trying to 
keep the trail of the wagon-wheels, I 
could see the dark figures of Zuius up 
against the blaze of the fires in the de- 
stroyed kraals toright and left of my track, 
and their shouts came to me on the still 
night air. Atlength I altogether lost my 
way, and there was no resource but to halt 
till the moon should rise and show me my 
whereabouts. The longest twenty fmin- 
utes I ever spent in my life was while sit- 
ting on my trembling horse in a’‘little 
open glade of the bush, my hand on the 
butt of my revolver, waiting for the moon’s 
rays to flash down into the hollow. At 
length they came. I discerned the right 
direction, and in half an hour more I was 
inside the reserve camp of Etonganeni, 
and telling the news to a circle of eager 
listeners. The great danger was past ;.it 
was a comparatively remote chance that I 
should meet with molestation during the 
rest of the journey, although Lieutenant 
Scott-Elliott and Corporal Cotter were cut 
up on the same road the same night. The 
exertion was prolonged and arduous, but 
the recompense was adequate. I had the 
good fortune to be thanked for the tidings: 
I brought by the general commanding- 
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in-chief and by the governor of South 
Africa; and it was something for a corre- 
spondent to be proud of that it was his 
narrative of the combat and of the victory 
which her Majesty’s ministers read to both 
Houses of Parliament as the only intelli- 
gence that had been received up to date. 

It may perhaps have occurred to some 
among those who have done me the honor 
to read this and a previous article under 
the same heading that the profession of 
war correspondent is asomewhat wearing 
one, calculated to make a man old before 
his time, and not to be pursued with any 
satisfaction or credit by any one who is 
not.in the full heyday of physical and 
mental vigor. My personal experience is 
that ten years of toil, exposure, hardship, 
anxiety, and brain-strain, such as the elec- 
tric fashion of war correspondence now 
exacts, suffices to impair the toughest or- 
ganization. But given health and strength, 
it used to be an avocation of singular fas- 
cination. I do not know whether this 
attribute in its fulness remains with it un- 
der the limitations on freedom of action 
which now are in force. 





From Belgravia. 
VICTORIA COLONNA. 


A WONDROUS inheritance awaits the 
children born during these closing years 
of our nineteenth century, who will spring 
into youth with the growing light of that 
coming twentieth which just begins to 
dawn upon us now with its far-away 
visions of marvel passing the wildest 
dreams of our fathers’ time. Years hence, 
our little children of to-day will enjoy the 
intimate companionship of the fairy Elec- 
tra, whose acquaintance we are gradually 
cultivating with some danger and great 
cost. This force of the future is but a 
type of the multifarious, magic gifts that 
lie almost within touch and grasp of the 
cunning hand of man, now that the accu- 
mulated science of all the ages is on the 
point of breaking into light and power be- 
yond the measure of our thoughts. We 
are living in a great historical epoch, yet, 
looking back just four hundred years, we 
shall recall a time of change and progress, 
an alteration in the state of man on earth, 
and his prospective of the life beyond, at 
least as startling as the rapid march of 
humanity in these days of ours. 

In the year 1490, when Victoria Co- 
lonna saw the light, Copernicus and Luther 
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were already born to change the story of 
the Heavens and bring the oracles of God 
face to face with the reason of individual 
man. Within the sick bosom of the 
Mother Church, Savonarola was preaching 
his great “revival” at Florence, against 
the human corruptions that blurred the 
face of the spouse of Christ ; resisting, like 
a martyr of the early age, even unto death 
by fire ; such being his reward from the 
worst pope who ever dishonored his 
charge, Alexander VI. Already Columbus 
had added a new hemisphere to complete 
the circuit of the inhabited globe, while 
Caxton, by developing and perfecting the 
printer’s art, had unlocked a wider world 
to the coming races of mankind. 

In all the stir and movement of that 
rapid time, Italy bore her full part, al- 
though torn with factious contests between 
her many royal provinces, too often cursed 
with intriguing, selfish princes, or repub- 
lican juntas, who, by their suicidal com- 
pacts with foreign invaders, brought fire 
and sword and desolation upon the fair 
and hapless land. 

Among the first of the Italian nobility, 
the long descended house of Colonna held 
their place in Rome, and swayed the bal- 
ance of power very greatly towards which- 
ever side they chose to favor amongst the 
native or alien masters who fought for the 
crowns and principalities of their op- 
pressed country. At this time, the head 
of that great house, Fabrizio Colonna, a 
prince of military profession and literary 
tastes, had recently abandoned the _lli- 
ance of Charles VIII. of France in favor 
of Ferdinand of Spain, the politic prince 
who afterwards so greatly overreached our 
astute Henry VII. in matrimonial higgling 
over the hands of the unlucky Katharine, 
and the two English princes, Arthur and 
Henry, her successive husbands, Fabri- 
zio had already several sons by his wife, 
Agnes da Montefeltro, daughter of the 
reigning Duke of Urbino, when his young- 
est child, a girl, was born. She received 
in a happy hour, the grand name of Vic- 
toria — in Italian, Vittoria, which, through- 
out her life, she so nobly bore. 

Fabrizio, after passing over to the Span- 
ish party, became closely intimate with its 
chief leader and supporter in Italy, Don 
Alphonso d’Avalos, Marquis of Pescara, 
whose blue blood was traced back to a 
very ancient stock in the country about 
Toledo. This grandee had an only son, 
Ferrante Francesco d’Avalos, of nearly 
the same age as Colonna’s Victoria, and 
the friendship between the fathers was 
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cemented by a family alliance through 
these two infants, solemnly married at four 
years old. 

This parental forecast of the fate of two 
young creatures—.a common custom of 
the time—proved fortunate for both. 
Victoria grew like some fairy princess 
dowered with magic gifts, most lovely in 
her rare blonde beauty, with great, dark, 
southern eyes. She was accomplished 
not only in feminine arts of music, song, 
and dance, design and color with the 
painter’s pencil, or embroiderer’s needle ; 
she was instructed, as became the daugh- 
ter of that great Roman house, in the 
newly revived learning of the classic days ; 
Latin was familiar to her as a dialect of 
her native tongue, while the soft Italian 
speech was her constant study and delight 
in prose and tuneful rhyme. The wonder 
of Italy, she was the charm of her own 
home; full of affection for her parents, 
and for another, the future bridegroom 
she had learned to love from a child, and 
to whom her fondness grew the more, as 
he kept pace with her in like years, a gal- 
lant youth, a student and poet like herself, 
but stout of arm and versed in all graceful 
feats of chivalry and war; with a splendid 
form to please a maiden’s eye, a lofty 
spirit to compel the homage of her inno- 
cent heart. 

Another attraction in her eyes must 
have gathered round him when smitten by 
the sorrow of his father’s tragic death. 
Don Alphonso d’Avalos, in his zeal for 
the service of his sovereign, undertook to 
reduce the fort of Castel Nuovo, a strong- 
hold by the sea at Naples, almost the last 
that remained in possession of the French, 
as a remnant of their late conquests in the 
kingdom of the Sicilies, so long an appa- 
nage of Spain. The besieged proved ob- 
stinate, and the Spanish marquis found — 
or thought to find—an ally within the 
place, a Moor, who took his money to sell 
the pass. One night, by this man’s con- 
nivance, Avalos planted a ladder against 
the wall. As he mounted it the first, the 
Moor made ashow of reaching him a 
hand, while in the very moment, a treach- 
erous missile from above hit him in the 
throat, and flung him back on the ground, 
dead! This calamity, so terrible to an 
only son, could not fail to stir the very 
depths of compassion and tenderness in 
the breast of young Pescara’s fair be- 
trothed. 

Finally, at the age of eighteen, the lov- 
ers were made one. On the 27th Decem- 
ber, 1509, the bride was led to the altar, 
in Naples; the nuptial feast and rejoic- 
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ings were held with regal magnificence 
in the island of Ischia, where the family 
of Avalos made their chief residence. 
Here a daughter of their race, Constance 
d’Avalos, the young widowed Duchess of 
Amalfi, had undertaken the care and gov- 
ernment of the family in place of her 
brothers and nephews slain in war. Not- 
withstanding her sex, she kept the post of 
perpetual castellan of Ischia, that island 
being the key of the Neapolitan kingdom. 
The Spanish monarchs added to her hon- 
ors one by one. She became Duchess of 
Francavilla, afterwards princess, by crea- 
tion of the emperor, Charles V. At this 
time of which we speak, she was renowned 
for her love of literature, especially of 
poetry. Her island court was the resort 
of the learned and gifted, from every part 
of Italy. Between this lady and the young 
bride a delightful friendship grew; many 
congenial hours between such women va- 
ried the charm of early married happiness 
assured to a young husband and wife who 
seemed born for each other. 

These were the warlike times of Pope 
Julius II., and some two years after this 
marriage, the French, for the second time, 
made a descent on Italy. Against them, 
Spaniards and Italians made a common 
league; Pescara followed his father-in- 
law, Fabrizio Colonna, to the Spanish 
camp, summoned both by duty to his liege 
lord ana his own burning desire for noble 
adventure. 

Victoria saw her father and husband go 
out, swept away by the fierce stream of 
war, where so many of the race of Avalos 
had left their heroic lives. It is said she 
never shed atear at parting with her all 
on earth, in the day of her young happi- 
ness. Far from dissuading Pescara, she 
crushed her grief and anxiety in the depths 
of her own heart, and bade him prove him- 
self the worthy heir of his great name. 
She only asked that he would not cast his 
life away for the mere boast of valor, that 
he would remember her who loved bim, 
and was left alone to await his return, 
trembling with mortal fear. 

With fond embraces, but without a tear, 
she saw her lord and lover depart in 
company with Raymond de Cordona, the 
Spanish viceroy of Naples, and the chief 
barons of that kingdom, who were bound 
to join their sovereign’s army. 

Weeping and praying, now that his eyes 
could no longer see her grief, Victoria 
spent the passion of her heart upon the 
altars of God, or in the flow of her thoughts 
in verse, borrowing from pain a new, di- 
vine power of intercession and song, 
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Work was the unfailing anodyne for ber 
trouble and suspense. Besides her stud- 
ies and literary tasks, she required some 
human interest to engage her energies and 
divert the mother instinct unsatisfied by 
any living fruit of love. A young cousin 
of her husband’s, and his presumptive 
heir, Alphonso d’Avalos, Marquis of 
Vasto, was then at Ischia. This youth 
was devoted to athletics, as practised in 
that day; skilled in all knightly exer- 
cises, but apart from these, uncouth, unin- 
structed, and imbued with lofty scorn of 
mental labor — accused too of an ungov- 
ernable and ferocious temper. Victoria 
was grieved to see so fine a boy, amply 
endowed by nature, made unmanageable 
by bad bringing up, and set herself to 
tame the young savage. She took him in 
hand with so much love, with such tact 
and judiciousness as to prove how much 
woman’s gentle sway can mould the char- 
acter of a man. The rebellious spirit 
soon gave way to her; the young man 
was absolutely changed. He became 
courteous, studious, and actually devel- 
oped a graceful talent for verse, so that in 
after years, he won the praise of a culti- 
vated gentleman, no less than a valiant 
soldier. Victoria was so proud of her 
work that she was wont to say of the lad, 
only a few years her junior, “she had 


brought forth this young spirit with her 
mind, and though childless, esteemed her- 
self barren no longer.” 

In the early spring of 1512 the invaders 
poured down into Lombardy, led by a 
young hero, Gaston de Foix, nephew to 


the French King Louis XII. They were 
arrested on their passage down towards 
Rome by the strong city of Ravenna. 
Fabrizio Colonna, his cousin Prospero, 
and the young Marquis of Pescara flung 
themselves into the town to hold it at all 
costs against the enemy. Five, six as- 
saults were repulsed; the genius of old 
Rome lived again within those walls in the 
hearts of the Colonnas.* On April 11th 
the historic battle was fought between the 
French and Spanish armies before the 
town; the invaders were victorious. Fa- 
brizio Colonna and Pescara sought to re- 
deem the day by a wild sally at the head 
of a charge of horse. They were over- 
whelmed and taken, desperately fighting, 
while the conqueror, Gaston de Foix, met 
his fate elsewhere. 

Friend and foe followed the hero’s tri- 
umphal funeral pomp towards Milan. 


* Del Roman mio padre alto valore. Sonetto 
LXXXVI. 
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Before the hearse walked many noble 
prisoners ; among these, Fabrizio Colonna, 
and the Marquis of Pescara, bleeding from 
honorable wounds in the face. 

Victoria poured out her heart in a po- 
etic epistle to her captive lord,* compa- 
rable in style to one of Ovid’s Aeroides, but 
far more human in its living thrill of a 
wife and daughter’s pain. This master- 
piece remains amongst the rich store of 
Italian literature handed down by the six- 
teenth century. Not sothe response, “ A 
Dialogue of Love,” said to have been 
composed by Pescara in prison on the 
story of his own life, and transmitted to 
his absent consort. If so, the world that 
treasured the one has let the other die. 
Happily for Pescara, one of the adverse 
generals was his uncle by marriage, by 
whose good offices the young marquis was 
soon liberated for a ransom of six thou- 
sand crowns, and restored to his beloved 
and most loving wife. 

Though he had fought in a lost battle, 
he came adorned with several scars in the 
face, not disfiguring, but rather adding a 
grace to the pale, proud features, in a 
woman’s eyes, while they touched her 
deepest sympathies to the quick. 

Three halcyon years together comforted 
them for all trials and disappointments of 
the world. Ischia received them to per- 
fect peace amidst her summer seas, al- 
though Italy lay in cruel pangs under the 
feet of her alien masters. 

Again the trumpet-note of battle pene- 
trated to the wave-girt home of love; 
Pescara, burning for action and renown, | 
broke away once more from happiness for 
the desperate chances and doubtful re- 
wards of war. 

He went away on the 28th November, 
1515, taking with him, by Victoria’s con- 
sent, his young cousin Alphonso d’Avalos, 
He joined the Spanish army, as an officer 
of the first rank, promoted for his former 
valor. But the tide was still adverse to 
the Italian cause, and Francis the First, 
king of France, after his victory at Ma- 
rignan, remained master of northern Italy 
till the next war, in 1521, when Pescara 
wrested Milan out of the grasp of the 
French. 

Italy’s opportunity came at last. After 
a protracted struggle, carried into the 
enemy’s country without any decisive ad- 
vantage, Pescara and the chief body o1 
the Imperialist forces threw themselves 
into the town of Pavia, for a final stand 


* Epistola a Ferrante Francesco suo consorte, nella 
rotta di Ravenna. 
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against the French king, who laid siege 
to the place on the 28th October, 1524. 

Pescara’s resolution and vigor gave life 
to the defence. After four months’ 
leaguer, he attacked the king with all his 
forces, and completely defeated him. At 
the close of this day, remembered as the 
battle of Pavia, Francis, wounded and 
unhorsed, was compelled to yield himself 
a prisoner to the generals of the Spanish 
sovereign, Charles V. 

Pescara presented himself, clad in 
mourning, before the royal captive. Fran- 
cis received him as an equal rather than 
a mere courtier. For such a victory as 
his no reward seemed too high ; might not 
a viceroyalty — nay, a kingdom be meted 
out to him by his wonderful fortune, that 
had already made him master of Italy, and 
of the person of the king of France? 

Nevertheless, so many triumphs, earned 
by the great marquis at such cost of his 
blood and shattered health, failed to re- 
ceive the prompt and ample rewards he 
looked for. He could no longer content 


himself with thanks and empty honors 
from Charles V., who, generous in words, 
ascribed the victory mainly to his valor, 
and had admitted him before to the most 
envied privilege a subject could enjoy, of 
sitting, covered, in the imperial presence. 


Pescara’s hold on life was already relax- 
ing, in his thirty-fifth year; he had worn 
out his existence in the service of a thank- 
less master, and drifted away from home 
happiness with a wife who was enthroned 
in the heart of her countrymen far above 
a royal queen — yet only asked to enjoy 
her husband’s private state together in 
the island palace of Ischia. Ambitious, 
perhaps through his very pride in her, it 
seemed time for him now to take for him- 
self such greatness in this world as might 
lie athis hand. 

Despite his Spanish antecedents, Italy 
esteemed him as her own. He was born 
a Neapolitan, married to the fair Roman 
princess whose name was a_ household 
word in every corner of the land. In- 
stinctively the eyes of all who sighed for 
redress or longed for change were turned 
to him. 

A league was formed amongst the native 
princes of Italy, headed by the pope, to 
throw off the yoke of Spain; Pescara was 
pressed to lead the movement, to be inau- 
gurated by a treacherous massacre of the 
Spanish troops. As an inducement he 
was offered the chief share of the spoil 
—no less than the kingdom of Naples. 
The holy father claimed the power to con- 
fer the investiture upon him, and charged 
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him on his obedience to accept the dignity, 
as it concerned his conscience and his 
soul todo. Thus tempted to satisfy his 
own secret aspiration, the marquis lent a 
willing ear to the plot that promised to 
secure for him and his wife the splendors 
of a royal crown. 

Some one spoke the dangerous word 
that led to suspicion of the conspiracy. 
The marquis halted between two opinions, 
and finally betrayed all to Charles V. A 
Spaniard of the Spaniards, his foster- 
mother, Italy, was despised by him when 
the final struggle came with that knightly 
bond that held him by his allegiance to 
Spain. In the last few weeks that re- 
mained to him of life, one fatal fall linked 
his great name with a traitor’s curse for- 
evermore. 

This act accomplished, a lingering sick- 
ness, contracted in his last wars, prostrated 
him on his death-bed at Milan. He sum- 
moned his cousin, Del Vasto, appointed 
him his heir, and commended his wife 
Victoria to his care. Pescara closed his 
— on the 25th of November, 1525. His 
obsequies were performed with great mag- 
nificence ; a vast military following of cap- 
tains and soldiers in mourning marched, 
under banners of funereal black, after the 
hearse towards Naples. At Viterbo they 
met the Marchesa Victoria hastening on 
her way to nurse and comfort her husband 
in his illness, only to hear of his death 
and see his body borne away from her 
towards their southern home of lost hap- 
piness. Too much crushed to follow, she 
lay down in her dark chamber for the forty 
days of conventional grief — how true in 
her case the silence of history most elo- 
quently speaks. All those days her mis- 
ery lay hid from human eyes. 

She crept back to her early home — the 
great city of eternal sorrow. At Rome, 
Pope Clement VII. bestowed her, by spe- 
cial favor, at the convent of San Silvestro 
in Capite. Clement gave the nuns strict 
charge to comfort her with all spiritual 
and temporal consolations, but on no 
terms to admit her to the cloistered sister- 
hood by lifelong vows. The holy father 
in his wisdom{made this proviso: Victoria, 
the star of Italy, could not be suffered to 
hide her light forever in the private grief 
that overwhelmed her heart and soul. 

As time made her accustomed to the 
great change from wedded happiness to 
perpetual mourning, she was removed by 
the care of her brothers to the castle of 
Marino, where she was born. Still her 
visits to Rome were frequent, and, as the 
years went on, some scattered threads of 
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interest seem to have caught up the broken 
web of her life’s story. 

She grieved for her country during the 
troubles raised in Rome by her own kin- 
dred, and more bitterly for the atrocious 
sack of the city by the Imperialists under 
Bourbon in 1527. From Marino her elo- 
quent letters pleaded with her cousin, Del 
Vasto, and other captains of the Spanish 
army, for protection to the hapless citizens 
lying at the mercy of a barbarous soldiery. 

Thus recalled to the world by compas- 
sion for others, Victoria left behind the 
grandeurs that had satiated her early years, 
living in a modest retirement, where only 
the great in heart and intellect formed a 
worthy court to surround her in the maj- 
esty of her sorrow and genius. Friend- 
ship, at last, found access to her affections. 
Amongst her intimates, besides the noblest 
of her own sex, we can count every name 
among the master minds of her age in 
Italy; chief of them, Michel Angelo 
Buonarruotti. He saw her in the first 
bitterness of her grief, when she came, 
newly widowed, to Rome, and from that 
hour the mighty sculptor’s spirit clung to 
hers. Who has not heard the story of his 


devotion? the melting of his heroic heart 
into a love as hopeless as it was sublime? 

He knew her too well to strive against 
the constancy she had vowed to her dead. 


Many princes sought to tempt her, making 
suit to her brothers for her hand; while 
the universal demonstrations and honors 
that greeted her wherever she moved, 
throughout Italy, seemed to call upon her 
to accept a throne. They did not under- 
stand that no ambition on earth could re- 
vive the woman’s heart, dead and buried 
with its one love. Toallsuch appeals she 
had but one answer: “ My fair sun” * — 
thus she always called Pescara — “ though 
hid from all the world, still shines for me; 
in dark weeds no less than in shining 
attire, I keep the faith of my heart un- 
changed.” 

With friendship, kindness to the suffer- 
ing, deep study of the past, an ardent 
sympathy with the spirit of progress as it 
stirred the rising age, her grand life was 
now filled. She was sustained through all 
with the fervent love of God and burning 
desire to rejoin her beloved in him. 
Knowledge and the charm of song were 
her instruments to turn the hearts of men 
towards the divine life that, begun on 
earth, bears fruit in immortality. Her 
poems handed down to us are chiefly son- 
nets, modelled on the form of Petrarch. 


* Il mio bel sole. 
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They are, like his, the living breath of a 
soul in pain, separated forever on this 
side the grave from the thing it loves ; the 
passionate longing after eternal hope, and 
joy of a reunion in the world to be, thrills 
through the music of their cadences. 

The new art of printing, at this time, 
had recently opened to the broad world of 
humanity.the books of Homer, Plato, 
Virgil, those prophets of nature whose 
lips were not untouched by the sacred fire 
of inspiration. Moreover, the printing- 
press was multiplying and spreading the 
canonical books on which the Church her- 
self bases her authority. Men’s minds 
had already dared to search the Scriptures 
and boldly question her exclusive title to 
possess the whole truth of God. The 
complieated structures raised by custom 
and tradition were rudely shaken, and to 
many, even deep thinkers, these were the 
all in all. Thus faith gave way at the 
test; achaos of wild beliefs, or no beliefs, 
rose up to confuse the earnest seeker after 
spiritual light. In the first reaction of 
human nature against the dreaded cutting 
off from all hope beyond this world, per- 
secution grew a gigantic power, setting up 
a ghastly, merciless idol of man’s inven- 
tion to hide the God of mercy from the 
children of his creation. 

Victoria, beyond a doubt, gave her mind 
to these great themes; it is known that 
several teachers of the “new light ” were 
amongst her intimate friends, so much so, 
that she herself incurred strong suspicions 
of heresy. But she clung, womanlike, to 
the old faith of her childhood ; her desire 
was to see the needed reforms accom- 
plished within the pale of the Church, the 
abuses pruned down, not ruthlessly torn 
up, the flowers too often broken off along 
with the weeds. There is even a touch 
of feminine pride to be discerned in her 
written discourse upon the Queen of 
Heaven, addressed to her adopted sister, 
Constance, Duchess of Amalfi, showing 
the exaltation of women in the Virgin 
Mother above the seraphim and choirs of 
the angelic hosts. 

The love of divine things seems to have 
drawn her closer, as the years of her 
widowhood wore away, to the one spirit 
most akin to her own of all she met, the 
great Michel Angelo. Many a time she 
went to Rome for the sole object of seeing 
him, a guest more honored than the em- 
peror, who visited the Marchesa Pescara 
in 1536. When absent, the great artist’s 
letters and verses followed her, more wel- 
comed than the correspondence of prin- 
cesses and queens. 
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When, towards her last years, she fixed 
her residence in the city, Michel Angelo 
habitually took part in the assemblies of 
the wise and learned and highly cultured 
men who loved to gather round the most 
admirable woman of hertime. Enamored 
of her divine spirit, he saw no change in 
the waning season that brought her nearer 
and nearer to the great change of all. She 
departed from his sightin 1547. He went 
to take his last farewell, and left his kiss 
upon her stiffening hand. One regret 
haunted him through all his remaining 
life, that he had not dared to kiss her upon 
the brow and cheeks before the cold grasp 
of death took her, and left him to madden- 
ing memories of an irreparable loss. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
TEMPER. 


BY LADY EASTLAKE, AUTHOR OF THE 
‘*LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC.”’ 


THERE are words in constant use and 
of great significance in our English tongue 
of which the precise equivalents are not 
to be found in other languages. The con- 
clusion therefore is that the things they 
represent belong, in greater degree, to our- 
selves than to other nations. Of such cur- 
rent words we may instance three: “ fun,” 
“humbug,” and “temper.” It is not by 
any means that the things they represent 
do not exist elsewhere, but they certainly 
do not flourish so hardily as with us. All 
these three things, little as they have in 
common, are in practice and thoroughness 
intensely English. Much might be said 
of the two first. Our business for the 
present, is with temper. 

If asked to pronounce what is the griev- 
ance which enters most deeply into the 
daily life of a large proportion of our coun- 
trymen and women; one worse to endure 
than poverty or pain; a moral east wind, 
nipping and withering the fairest home- 
promise, and especially the young shoots 
and buds unfolding to the sun; the real 
secret of the greatest unhappiness of the 
greatest number — we answer at once it is 
that hateful thing called temper. Most 
justly and logically may that be defined 
as the greatest curse of the English race 
which destroys that domestic happiness 
which is its greatest blessing. Man and 
woman depend far more on each other 
than upon health or wealth, or any out- 
ward circumstances, for such well-being 
as they can enjoy in this imperfect world. 
The temper of the ruler of a family is the 
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sure prognostic of the lot awaiting those 
dependent on him, whether the easy-chair, 
the soft couch, the plank-bed, or the rack. 
Just as /e style c'est Phomme, sois the tem- 
per the man or the woman who happens to 
be dressed ina little briefauthority. And 
as this said temper never hesitates to deal 
hard words to all within its reach, so must 
it be content to hear a few truths about 
itself, 

Whatever the occasion or whatever the 
excuse, temper may be said to be always 
selfish, always ill-bred, often cruel, some- 
times brutal; the indulgence of one and 
the misery of many; the freedom of one, 
and the bondage of many; claiming an 
amount of elbow-room sorely at the cost 
of others; more uncertain than an En- 
glish spring; more obstructive even than 
an Irish M.P. These definitions might be 
multiplied forever, for there is no subject 
in the world to which it is more difficult 
to give its fulldue. But they may be all 
summed up in one definition of terrible 
import, namely that the real mainspring of 
temper is the pleasure of giving pain. 
Paraphrasing Satan’s awful line, * Evil, be 
thou my good,” temper has, as it were, 
said to itself, “ Pain to others, be thou my 
pleasure.” Who does not know something 
of temper either as anvil or hammer? It 
rules “the court, the camp, the grove.” It 
pervades history. It, in great measure, 
governs the world. Occupying thus. so 
large a space in society, it conforms con- 
ventionally and necessarily to outward 
laws and habits; attends to business, dines 
out, travels on the Continent, and goes to 
church. It therefore requires rather a 
practised eye for the bystanders to detect 
the knot in the wood under the varnish, 
the scowl under the smirk. Some of its 
qualities are even worthy a better cause. 
Endless in ingenuity, inexhaustible in re- 
sources, and economical in working, for 
one hammer dexterously swung will hit a 
good many anvils, it accommodates itself 
to every place, from the cottage to the 
palace. Not but what temper, in the 
long run, is an expensive indulgence; it 
breeds quarrels, divides families, alien- 
ates friends, sacrifices character, and sul- 
lies honor; to say nothing of the loss 
both of time and money; though far too 
fascinating to be abjured on that account. 
Even the homes of work and want will 
contrive to afford it, just as they dodrink; 
though for obvious reasons it flourishes in 
greater perfection in homes of luxury and 
leisure, and even of education, where it is 
the greater discord and disgrace. Espe- 
cially do the worst forms of temper show 
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their supremacy in the power they possess 
of enhancing every other ill to which flesh 
is heir. There is no misfortune so trying 
but temper will contrive to make it worse. 
Milton well knew that temper entered the 
world hand in hand with sin, when he 
makes the unhappy couple at once adding 
to the bitterness of their fall by turning on 
each other with reproach and recrimina- 
tion: — 


Thus they in mutual accusation spent 
The fruitless hours, but neither self-condemn- 


ing, 
Till of their vain contest appeared no end. 


Alas! how many a heedless, ill-regulated 
pair have since then followed their ex- 
ample! 

As we have assumed that the rather ex- 
clusively English word temper implies a 
partially English monopoly of the thing, it 
is as well to look into the terms and char- 
acteristics of neighboring nations. 

The French, for instance, say a man is 
de mauvaise or de vilaine humeur. But 
a humor is nota chronic condition. The 
Frenchman, it is true, can fly into violent 
passions, and stamp and storm, foam and 
spit, like a bad actor overdoing his part; 
he can also pout and sulk, and give off 
petty shocks of electricity, if handled awk- 
wardly ; but he loves and needs the com- 
pany of his fellow-creatures far too much 
to keep up this kind of thing long ; accord- 
ingly, if Frenchmen soon quarrel, they 
also soon embrace and forget it all. 

The German possesses plenty of the 
thing both in the violent, the surly, and 
the tetchy form; especially in the last 
named. Nor does he agree, like the 
Frenchman, quickly with his adversary, 
but takes his time, and eats and drinks, 
sleeps, smokes, and sulks phlegmatically 
and leigurely on the offence. He has, how- 
ever, no exact term for the thing. His 
beautiful word Gemith, as untranslatable 
as the Frenchman's esprit, implies.a senti- 
mental state of mind which a German can 
best explain. Our English word “ charac- 
ter’ supplies his want. The man who has 
ein schiechten Karakter is not a person of 
bad reputation, but of evil disposition. 

The great distinction between the tem- 
pers of these two nations and our own is 
mainly owing to the absence in their case 
of that domestic sphere where domestic 
peace or strife is best developed. For 
this there is no place like the genuine En- 
glish home. But what the German lacks 
in this respect is amply made up to him 
by another institution peculiarly his own. 
That tremendous Prussian army, more 
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German than the Germans, of which we 
hear so much, is as much the exercise 
ground for temper as for sham fights and 
endless manceuvres. Those who know 
how the officers treat the men so unhappy 
as to be under their command, are well 
aware that nowhere can temper be studied 
in a more active, unmarly, and brutal 
form. One consequence is that among no 
given number of men is the percentage of 
suicide so appallingly high as among the 
privates of the Prussian army, where the 
average is four times higher than else- 
where in the civilized world.* 

The best apology we can now offer our 
foreign brethren for dealing thus uncere- 
moniously with their infirmities is to be 
more candid still about our own. They 
will be ready to admit that we are the 
oddest nation in the world, and that our 
tempers are our greatest oddity. Our 
native flora in this respect is the most 
luxuriant under the sun; almost defying 
classification. What with our political 
atmosphere and our domestic climate, we 
contrive to produce the largest and hardi- 
est varieties. .Every species that freedom 
and wealth, eccentricity and privacy — 
especially the latter—can foster, flour- 
ishes with us. There are the crotchety 
and the fidgety tempers — both intensely 
national — which, perhaps, irritate more 
than they actually harm. There are the 
suspicious, the sulky, the nervous, the 
“nasty,” the perverse, the pigheaded ; 
all, more or less, difficult to deal with; 
there is the temper on the surface, easily 
roused, which is best let alone to wear 
itself out, and there is the deep-down 
temper which one must travel with, or 
marry, to fully find out. Boycotting is no 
new invention of the National League. 
Temper discovered that cowardly device 
long ago, and its victims can tell of having 
been ruthlessly sent to Coventry, which is 
the favorite domestic form, for years and 
years. Finally, there is the Jost-mortem 
temper, to which we shall return. 

We have said nothing of a rather fa- 
miliar sort, namely the hasty or passionate 
temper—the last being only the first, 
full-grown. But this kind can hardly be 
ranked under the same genus as those we 
have endeavored to describe. Passion 
and temper are two very different and even 
opposite things, both as to means and end. 
Passion’s real intent is to exhaust and ex- 
pend itself, temper’s to wound and distress 
another. Passion is blind and deaf, and 


* See Etudes sur l’Empire d’Allemagne, par J. 
Cohen, 1879. 
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knows not what it does when the fit comes 
on ; temper has all its wicked wits at its 
deliberate call and command, Passion, 
heedless of self as of others, rushes forth 
to the fray, like the Spartan Isadas, un- 
clothed and almost unarmed; temper sits 
cool, collected, and malignant in its own 
fort of intense selfishness; passion may 
be almost defined as a physical ebullition, 
relieving a pressure. But it is, at best, a 
dangerous remedy, apt to leave what is 
irrevocable and irreparable in its course ; 
a something to haunt the culprit for the 
rest of his days, and, although forgiven 
by others, never forgiven by himself. 

Neither may anger be confounded with 
temper, though it too often is. Both 
spring, it is true, from the same root, but 
only in the same sense as medicine and 
poison. femper is always meanness, 
more or less —a bully when it can be one 
with impunity; a coward when it cannot. 
Anger, viewed in its highest purposes of 
defending the weak, redressing the injured, 
and vindicating the slandered, is one of 
the noblest weapons man can wield. An 
English schoolboy with fine instinct de- 
fined temper as “a sneak,” and anger as 
“a trump,” and he hit the nail on the head. 
Scripture acknowledges both the rights 
and the limits of anger. “Be angry,” but 
“sin not. Let not the sun go down on 
your wrath.” 

Our Lord never hesitated to be angry, 
when occasion required. He was angry 
with the Pharisees when he calied them 
“a generation of vipers.” He was angry 
with his disciples when they forbade little 
children to come to him. He was angry 
with Peter when he presumed to ques- 
tion what he foretold. But whocan detect 
the slightest symptoms of temper in his 
sternest reproofs ? 

Anger, like fire, is a good servant, but 
a bad master. The first condition, there- 
fore, for its useful and legitimate exercise 
is perfect self-control ; calmness and scorn 
are its rightful lieutenants. “A manin a 
passion,” as that wise woman Sarah Cole- 
ridge says, “cannot scorn.” The popular 
expression of “losing temper” is not 
strictly true. The temper we endeavor 
to describe is unfortunately never lost; 
its chief aim is to make others lose theirs. 

We have thus far impeached imaginary 
defendants, under the generic name of 
“man,” but it would be a grave mistake 
to assume that the accusation, like the 
term, was not meant to include both sexes. 
Each is wonderfully and curiously made 
to be equally the blessing or the plague of 
the other, Especially is this the case in 
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that connection which draws them closest 
together. Women are credited with a 
greater use of that organ designated in 
the Psalms as “a sharp sword.” At the 
same time there is such a thing as a 
male si/ence, which may be made as ex- 
asperating as the utmost female volubility. 
It would be difficult, perhaps, in a conju- 
gal duet to decide which best succeeds, 
whether in taking the lead or in keeping 
it, the deep growl of the bass, or the shrill 
dissonance of the treble — the broadside 
of the man, or the spiteful thrust of the 
woman; and we are disposed to think 
there is not much to choose between them. 
One extreme form of the sad disease there 
is we have still to touch upon, which is 
essentially of the masculine gender. The 
part here played belongs in the nature of 
things to the one who is the stronger, 
generally the older, and generally the 
holder of the purse-strings. A propos of 
this exceptional form, it is well known that 
the animal world furnishes the same phe- 
nomena of temper which prewail among 
the human race ;if notin the same variety, 
yet in its worst species. The most noble, 
intelligent, and tractable of the quadruped 
order occasionally sends forth a more 
vicious and untamable brute than any 
other that the wild denizens of forest or 
jungle can supply. The “ rogue elephant,” 
always a male, be it observed, is so incur- 
ably savage towards its fellows, that the 
herd at length turn upon him and drive 
him from their midst. We have, alas! 
our human “rogue,” but there is not the 
same necessity to chase himaway. Heis 
sure to isolate himself and his unfortunate 
family where he can work his sovereign 
will without let or hindrance from his 
neighbors. The class of temper we mean 
— fortunately for human nature, rare — 
and the restraints of society are incom- 
patible elements. The man who loves 
society is safe from the worst forms of 
temper. But there is no country where, 
for various reasons, men live so much out 
of the world, and where families, accord- 
ingly, are cast so closely together for bet- 
ter and for worse, as in our England — 
where, in short, within legal limits an in- 
dividual can do so unrestrainedly as he 
likes with what he callshisown, Thatan 
Erglishman’s house is his castle, is in 
such cases no figure of speech, but a very 
awful fact. Unless he transgress the law, 
no one can enter it, or deliver from it. If 
within that impregnable fortress it be his 
chief pleasure to render his family miser- 
able, who can prevent him? All depends 
upon what constitutes his own happiness, 
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for he will only seek that. The solution 
of the terrible problem is that there are 
men, heads of families, who love their 
tempers better than wife or children — 
than duty or religion —than man or God. 
Not all observers of human nature have 
come across such specimens, but those 
who have had the misfortune will endorse 
what we say. Such men have exaggerated 
ideas of the paternal “right divine.” They 
erect it into an article of faith, and implicit 
obedience on the part of their unhappy 
family into the chief end of that family’s 
existence. There may be conjugal and 
even filial struggles occasionally, but after 
a while the machinery works smoothly ; 
the wife never wills, never orders, never 
rebels; nor do his children, in the sense 
of attaining independent action, ever come 
of age. His will is understood to be their 
sole and sufficient guide, law, and fate. It 
has been so in the past, is so in the pres- 
ent, and shall continue so in the future. 
There is, of course, no love for him in 
such a home. If wife and children are 
too Christian to hate him, they are at all 
events too human not to dread him, and 
perfect fear casts out all love. Having 
thus created a moral paralysis by extin- 
guishing all will but his own, he is per- 
fectly happy, and calls it peace. It is 
this frightfully wicked happiness which is 
his curse, for it shields him from all the 
consequences of his sin. Other sinners 
suffer penalty. The drunkard has his 
headache, and certain pangs of conscience 
follow other forms of ill-doing. But the 
human “rogue” does not even suffer in- 
convenience. He takes care to behave 
well to his servants, and in every external 
relation of life. He can be courteous, and 
even charitable, excepting always in the 
place where charity is supposed to begin. 
A man of this sort is called insane by the 
few who know the truth, but he knows far 
too well what he is about for any medical 
certificate to that effect to be obtained. 
Such homes may be environed with ob- 
jects of luxury and refinement, and yet be 
the abodes of the most sordid hardships 
and the most witheringterror. ‘“ One sin- 
ner destroyeth much good.” 

For all temper, of whatever kind or de- 
gree, there is, humanly speaking, but one 
cure, and that is a worse. Crotchets, 
fidgets, nerves, sulks, even passion are 
wonderfully subdued by compulsory con- 
tact with worse crotchets, fidgets, nerves, 
sulks, and even passion. Shakespeare 
shows his knowledge of the human heart 
by making Petruchio possess a worse tem- 
per, or pretend to possess it, than Kath- 
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erine. But the poor “rogue” has no 
such chance left to him; not that one as 
bad as his own, or even worse, might not 
possibly be found. But granting this, the 
cure would not be applicable, for each 
would be sure to give his rival a wide 
berth. 

Charitable people will not fail to remind 
us that health has much to do with the 
symptoms we have been describing. Sir 
Henry Thompson says that “a man’s 
temper depends on whether he digests his 
food well or ill.” And, again, “an incom- 
petent digestion engenders habits of self- 
ishness and egotism;” but this polite, 
professional excuse does not apply to our 
“rogue,” whose strength is generally that 
of an ox, and his digestion that of an os- 
trich. 

We hasten to conclude this uncomfort- 
able chapter. But before so doing we 
must inquire what are the means existing 
for a cure — for the cure above mentioned, 
even if possible, is only temporary. The 
man possessed by that temper, which we 
have had the candor to own is a national 
malady, is as much to be pitied as the vic- 
tim of any implacable, chronic disease ; or, 
still worse, of another terrible national 
propensity. The drunkard, between his 
bouts of drink, suffers intensely from de- 
pression, self-disgust, and returning thirst. 
In the few instances recorded of a cure, 
how has that cure been effected? Hehas 
perhaps taken the pledge, and the reli- 
gious principle involved has given him 
the strength to keep it. But in his case 
certain counter-irritants have helped. He 
has been treated medically as well as 
spiritually. His drink being, as in most 
hospitals, cut off at once, tonics, and other 
innocuous stimulants have been provided 
which partially allay the craving. But the 
examples are not exactly parallel; for the 
one loves his temper far more than the 
other his drink. The drunkard knows 
that he is wrong, and is wretched; the 
temper always thinks himself right, and is 
supremely happy. The one is as free as 
the other to take a pledge virtually between 
himself and his God, but, in the nature of 
things, he is less likely to do so. Sup- 
posing, however, for supposition’s sake, 
that the temper really does wish to con- 
quer his enemy, what palliative is there in 
store for him? A very simple one, we 
reply. As the sin consists in the pain 
which his peculiar form of pleasure inflicts 
on sentient objects, so the counter-irritant 
is found in directing his evil weapons 
against non-sentient objects. It makesall 
the difference whether your lasb falls on 
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wood or iron, or on shrinking flesh. Let 
the owner of a temper fume and foam at 
countries and states —at Prussia, or still 
more at Russia—let him storm, stamp 
and snap at institutions, corporations, or 
even at Parliament. Let him point his 
malignant insinuations, his meanest sar- 
casms, his most virulent misrepresenta- 
tions at clubs, at circulating libraries, at 
the stores, or at Whiteley’s shop; let him 
even level his worst tit-bits at newspapers, 
reviews, and magazines, always scrupu- 
lously avoiding contributors, editors, and 
publishers; but let him keep clear of that 
something in the human breast which is 
apt to wince at studied provocation and 
insult. It is true this course will deprive 
him of the best part of his sport, but it 
will also save him from its consequences. 
A little perseverance in this direction will 
weaken the demon, even if it does not cast 
him out, 

It may be remarked that no man or 
woman is entirely known until their last 
will and testament is published. This 
tells what life may only have partially dis- 
closed, and sometimes takes the world by 
surprise. But the last will of the wretched 
“rogue,” with its careful Jost-mortem en- 
tailment of his worst tyranny, takes no one 
by surprise; least of all his victims. And 
so the poor creature departs this world 
with the comforting conviction of having 
riveted the chains which it was his life’s 
delight to forge. Or, who can tell! with 
a sudden “looking for of judgment,” too 
late to avert, on which it is not for us to 
dwell. 

It is the daughters of such miscalled 
homes who enlist our tenderest sympathy. 
What help is there when those “ house- 
hold laws ” which should act for their shel- 
ter are turned against them? Who can 
protect them from their natural protector? 
The sons go forth for education and em- 
ployment, and so partially escape; but the 
women remain to bear the burden of the 
day. All pine and fade; one or more die. 
Of those that weather the life, some of the 
loveliest of earth’s saints are made. They 
stand too high for our compassion. That 
is best reserved for those unhappy beings 
who have so perverted the instincts of 
nature. 

And have we no word to say for the 
other side of the medal; for that so-called 
good temper which is in truth no temper 
at all, but rather a blessed combination of 
fine heart, noble self-control, and religious 
principle, which seeks the highest good of 
all beneath its rule? Homes thus gov- 
erned do not depend, whatever some may 
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think, on the amount of the income, but 
are found under lowly rulers who labor in 
the sun and rain. Whoever has seen a 
good man, greeted by his rejoicing chil- 
dren on his return from work, has seen 
what a heart can never forget. And if 
such happiness can dwell in the cottage, 
how much more in the mansion, where 
parental ambition can fulfil its highest and 
tenderest aspirations? But do such for- 
tunate families always realize that they 
are fortunate? Do those favored children 
always love, honor, and obey in the same 
proportion that the oppressed ones trem- 
ble, dread, and despair? The answer is 
disappointing. Favored children, screened 
from,.every rude breath, are, on the con- 
trary, though unconsciously and irrespon- 
sibly so, the least grateful of the human 
race. Sometimes, it must be added, the 
least dutiful; for there is always the risk 
that the tenderness which casts out their 
fear, will also cast out their obedience and 
their respect. It is a strait and narrow 
way which maintains parental. authority 
without false indulgence or undue harsh- 
ness, and there are not many who find it. 

Finally, comes the thought which will 
obtrude, and must ever obtrude on all 
who attempt to reason on themselves or 
on their fellow-creatures—the thought, 
namely, of the differences of disposition 
between all who dwell here below — of 
the varying amount of moral and intellec- 
tual capital with which all enter this life, 
and toil through it — differences entailed 
by causes unchosen by them, and strength- 
ened or modified by surroundings equally 
unsought bythem. Each alike in general 
outline of sin and suffering; each separate 
in those qualities which make the individ- 
ual, Here we touch that mystery which 
human nature can acknowledge, but never 
comprehend —the mystery of evil. “ Who 
maketh thee to differ from another? and 
what hast thou that thou didst not re- 
ceive?” 

Robert Burns’s immortal words give the 
best secular answer to these involuntary 
questions, 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We rarely can adjust it; 

What’s done we fairly may compute, 
But seldom what’s resisted. 


From Temple Bar. 
R.S.V.P. 
Come to Holland, man of business, for a 
week or so with me; 
Come and see the little country man has 
wrested from the sea. 
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Soothe thy soul awhile in Holland, land re- 
claimed from tide and flood, 

Where the cattle and the people chew an 
everlasting cud. 


Set aside thy hat of topness, and thy coat of 
shining twill, 

** Chuck ”’ thy ledgers and thy day-books, cut 
thy ear-supported quill. 


Come and see the tulips blooming as they 
bloomed in days of yore; 

Come and hear the North Sea lapping on the 
Scheveningen shore. 


Never mind those wretched T-cloths, and 
those shirtings you call grey, 

At the prices you are getting you are giving 
them away. 


And ever up from Liverpool, by telegraph or 
mail, 

Comes the banshee of the spinner in a cotton- 
woolly wail. 


**Cotton hardens! Cotton hardens!” and 
as cotton must be had, 

Brokers jog along, but spinners gad/op wildly 
to the bad. 


“Cotton hardens! Cotton hardens! ’? mad- 
ness lies in the refrain ; 

For the hardening of cotton tends to soften- 
ing of the brain. 


Leave the cotton of the future; cease to vlay 
upon the ‘* spot; ”’ 

For work without a profit is unmitigated 
rot. 


Don’t postpone your little outing till the Au- 
gust heat and cram; 

Come along with me to Harwich and across 
to Rotterdam. 


With a minimum of luggage, and a maximum 
of ‘* go,”’ 

Board the packet like a pirate, dive immedi- 
ately below: 


Tip the steward, say, two shillings, hint a 
possible two more; 

And we twain shall hold the cabin which is 
really meant for four. 


Then as dawn is softly shutting out the night 
with silver bars, 

We will go on deck and find that we are 
steaming up the Maas. 


Find the land, unlike all other lands, re- 
claimed from tide and flood, 

Where the cattle and the people chew an 
everlasting cud. 


Where the sails of countless windmills rolling 
round and round and round, 

Give a soft susurrant echo of a swishing, 
swirling sound. 
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Where the spires of many churches stretch 
for miles and miles away, 

In an atmosphere of stillness, and a dawn of 
silver grey. 


Every hour will Nature open out her galleries 
for us, 

No admission or umbrella fees, no catalogue 
or fuss. 


For the avenues of poplars will be tinged with 
brownish-green, 

And the early flowers of springtime in the 
polders will be seen. 


And the Haarlem fields and meadows will be 
bright with every hue, 

For the Dutchman grows his tulips in a way 
we never do. 


And the houses with their gables and their 
carven gateways stand, 

As they stood when Philip sent the Inquisi- 
tion through the land. 


And the cattle dot the polders, feeding ever 
to the full, 

As they were when fame disturbed them to 
remove Paul Potter’s Bull. 


There are vrows who peel potatoes, and have 
features coarse and hard, 

And we recognize the models who once sat to 
Van Ostade. 


There are boors who play at skittles with the 
selfsame jests and jeers 

As they did when they were placed upon the 
canvas of Teniers. 


While the rays of sun at evening strike the 
windmill all aslant, 

Just as once before they struck it when ar- 
rested by Rembrandt. 


We can walk along the margin of the cold 
grey Zuyder Zee, 

And behold the land beneath us stretching 
miles on miles away. 


We can watch the rain-drops falling fiom an 
ashen sky of lead, 

On the grass-grown streets and causeways of 
the cities of the dead. 


So renounce thy desk and ledgers, send grey 
shirtings to — thy aunt, 

Let thy unbought cotton harden into bales of 
adamant. 


The salt sea has its breezes, and the meadows 
yield their scents ; 

Come along, nor meet my pleadings with 
your specious arguments. 


Come and see the tulips blooming as they 
never bloomed before ; 
Come and hear the North Sea lapping on the 
Scheveningen shore. 
T. T. GREG. 





